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HARPER’S BAZAR. 
THE EASTER NUMBER. 


Our next number will contain Easter fashions, brilliantly 
described and illustrated, unsurpassed in elegance and vart- 
ety. Easter gowns, wraps, and hats from the finest Parisian 
and New York models will please all readers. The number 
will include an extra Supplement, and have a special deco- 
rated cover. A strong short story by Manton HARLAND, 
entitled ** Jim Purdy, Martyr,” will be illustrated by A. J. 
KeLLerR. Snyper, Rogers,and CARLETON will be among 
the artusts represented, 


THE GROWING CHILD 


MOTHER is too apt to take for granted the confi 
A dence of her growing son and daughter. She has 
led them through childhood into young manhood and 
womanhood. She unravelled all their littl perplexities, 
and has been the recipient of all their childish joys and 
sorrows. As children they concealed nothing. She as- 
sumes, without thinking, that this state of affairs continues 
into their adult life. She is sure she *‘ knows all about 
her children,” whereas the fact may be that she knows 
nothing at all. They outgrew her long ago. 

When this difference began the young boy or girl could 
scarcely say. Sometimes it is sudden, sometimes gradual. 
It is certain that with adolescence a new life comes to 
each individual, and that the mother who would retain the 
trust and aid in forming the character of the budding man 
or woman must make a special effort to do so. 

It is here that mothers often make grave mistakes, and 
never regain the forfeited friendship of their sons and 
daughters. Some women persist in treating their children 
as children long after they are grown men and women, 
and require the implicit obedience and blind belief of a 
child from an adult of reason and experience. Other 
women make an equally unfortunate error in, metaphori- 
cally, ‘‘ washing their hands” of the child they have reared 
so soon as it tries to act upon its own judgment. ‘‘I have 
nothing more to do with your actions. Now do as you 
That is their position 

One attitude represses confidence; the other rejects it. 
Both are antagonistic to natural law. Children must be- 
come men and women, and we have no right to be angry 
at or to repel the idea that it is so. But surely we may 
value the friendship and trust and love of these men and 
women as highly as we valued the child's faith and lov- 
ing reliance. That parent is wise who perceives in time 
the change, and who studies the needs of this formative 
period, who adapts herself to the new phase, and who be- 
gins by new methods to retain the child's trust, while gain- 
ing the man’s confidence. 

This is a more difficult position for the mother, and in- 
volves work of a different kind. But it is work that pays. 
This period of the young life is a critical one, and many 
life failures of men and women are due to the mistakes or 
entire blindness of parents who should have known when 
the important and dangerous crisis had arrived. 

A mother spends her physical strength and skill for her 
child’s bodily welfare. She is only glad she has these abili- 
ties to give it. When the time comes for the exercise of a 
mother's intuition, and knowledge of the world, and ex- 
perience of life, she fails miserably. What is the reason? 
The latter powers are for the child’s service as well as the 
former. And we have no excuse if we do not use them. 


please ‘ 


TACT IN BONNETS. 
DISCOVERED to-day the name of the woman whose 
lectures created such enthusiasm last week. Miss Van 

Auken, who had heard her, told Professor Prodgers to- 
day 

Miss Van Auken did not arrive at Mrs. Van Twiller’s 
until late. She was dressed in some lovely but indescrib- 
able gown that looked like fine corduroy Her muff, of the 
same material, was trimmed with masses of pink and white 
chiffon ruffles, and about the neck of the tiny furred ani- 
mal, half hidden in them, a little band of brilliants was 
bound. The same pink and white chiffon was repeated 
in her cape, and again in the dainty bonnet that crowned 
her head. Fora bonnet, whatever its form or its fash- 
ion, always does crown Miss Van Auken’s head. -She is 
one of the very few women I know, of whom this may be 
said. 

With most people bonnets are but accidents, ornaments, 
obtrusive vanities, irrelevant appointments, jarring dis- 
cords, obtrusive features, inappropriate after-thoughts, 
injudicious indulgences, il!-directed ambitions. Now and 
then only are they a part of the general scheme, the whole 
make-up, of an individual's dress, delighting us by their 
noo - insistence—their not coming out of the picture, as 
theatrical people say —while they convince of their neces- 
sary place in the great result. 

There ought to be as much tact about a bonnet, 1 some- 
times think, as about one’s speech. It ought never to 
savor of the self-assertive, or even, while being true to 
one’s own views and opinions, be without due considera- 
tion for the feelings of others. Appropriateness should 
characterize it; for there is nothing about one’s dress— 
neither one’s shoes, one’s jewels, or one’s gown itself— 
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which so marks the wearer for what she is. We know 
by the bonuets we see about us in the theatre how much 
of selfish inconsideration and vanity rule in the lives of 
some. We know what the young girl is who wears shoes 
down at the heel and with half their buttons gone, while 
she flaunts a hat conspicuous in spring flowers and bows 
of bright ribbon. 

**Can’t you take some morning and go with me?” Miss 
Van Auken said to the Professor, dropping into her ‘old 
accustomed seat near him. ‘* What you will love about 
Mrs, Adams is that she is so sure. You never feel she is 
going to miss the thing at which she has aimed, or that 
she ever doubts the truth of the laws she upholds. And 
though everything about her indicates a woman seeking 
wider eoutohan there is never any ~~ in her 
searching for it. You must go with me, dear Professor 
Prodgers. I only bungle when I try to tell you. She 
would tell me that that was because I did not have the 
thought clearly myself. But all her teaching is toward 
freedom in expression, whether in art or character, in the 
movement of the body or its repose; and that freedom, of 
course, is only possible when the thought or the idea has 
become our own and we have discovered the principle 
it embodies. But she tells you all this with such grace, 
such fluency and precision, such ready wit and apt illus- 
trations, such humor and charm, that you are quite car- 
ried away. I heard old gentlemen the other morning 
breaking outin loud exclamations of delight; and all about 
the room, first at one end, then the other, there were sud- 
den breakings into applause. In one of ber lectures she 
told a story of Rachel that gives, betaer than anything else 
I know, the transforming power of an ideal or thought 
when one lives by it. 

** Some one, it seems, spoke to Rachel in her latter days 
about the impression she always created of beauty and 
classic pose, and she told him she had only been an ugly 
litue French girl with a bad nose, until ove day her father 
took her to the Louvre to see David's pictures. Nothing 
interested her, until she came to the Greek statuary. 
These, however, impressed her so, she determined that 
their beauty of pose and expression should be hers. She 
lived for years with this idea, until her whole nature was 
transformed. I can see—can't you, Professor?” she added, 
looking at him from her low chair, geutly stroking,as she 
spoke, the carved lion’s head on his high carved chair—‘ I 
can see, if this be true of Rachel, how it must be true of 
any of us who live with one ideal, one great thought. We 
must eventually be transformed by it—made new, in fact.” 

I wish I could give the expression of the Professor's 
eyes as he looked at her. I turned away. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE WAGES OF WOMEN. 

U is as hard to satisfy the critics of the educated woman 

as the boatswain in Marryat’s novel found it to satisfy 
the sailor whom he was ordered to flog. Strike high or 
low, he said, the unreasonable fellow seemed equally dis- 
contented. When womén first went to college, people said 
that they would be spoiled for all domestic life, and would 
all wish to be doctors or authors. Now that the statistics 
begin to come in, the same people shake their heads and 
complain that the colleges are not turning out authors or 
doctors enough, and that their graduates persist in marry- 
ing or living at home, as if they had no diplomas. The 
whole question of wages is in an equally unsettled state; 
and some unreasonable expectations are doubtless indulged 
in, whichever way we look. Let us consider some of these. 

However desirable aud just it is that women’s pay for 
the same work should be precisely what that of man is, we 
must remember that the whole question of their employ- 
ment is in a transition state; and that one great aid in their 
introduction into a great variety of pursuits has been the 
fact that they would work for less. This is peculiarly 
the case with the profession of teaching. Fifty years ago 
in Massachusetts not much more than half the teachers 
in public schools were women; now the women are to the 
men as more than ten to one. This vast change is due not 
primarily to the fact that women proved better teachers, 
although Horace Manp early claimed that they were, but 
that they were cheaper. It is not too much to say that 
the whole vast system of our American public schools 
would have been impracticable if they were officered by 
men only, at the recognized wages of men. The inequali- 
ty of wages was a most potent entering wedge. It will not 
always last, and its removal cannot be a matter of moral 
appeal only, but an affair also of demand and supply. 
Every added employment opened to women helps to raise 
the wages of women as teachers, because it diminishes the 
over- pressure on that one occupation. Every woman 
who leaves the school desk, where she earned but $700 a 
year, for a place as bookkeeper, where she will receive 
$1000, helps all the other teachers who stay at their desks. 
‘The employment of women is now on so large a scale that 
a very small addition to average salaries will cost the 
community a great deal. And when we consider how 
much the community has to do with its money, we can 
understand how hard it comes, in certain departments, to 
equalize wages. 

Take the case, for instance, of public schools. There 
are few large cities in the land where there are not multi- 
tudes of children who are absolutely excluded from school 
for want of adequate buildings. More than five hundred 
are thus unhoused, it is said, in Boston. The New York 
Critic lately said of that city, ‘* Inadequate, ill-ventilated, 
and poorly lighted, a large number of the school-houses 
were worse than some of the tenement-houses from which 
the children in them came.” In view of such facts as 
these, it is not hard to see that there are grave obstacles to 
the very costly step of raising, on any large scale, the pay 
of our existing teachers. This applies both to men and to 
women, but especially to women, as being by far the most 
abundant. On the one side large numbers of children 
imperfectly housed; on the other hand a certain number 
of teachers who, although not adequately paid, are yet 
very glad to work for what they now get—and who can 
wonder that a well-meaning city government or school 
committee inclines to continue the present salaries? The 
writer has served much on school committees, and never 
yet failed, he believes, to vote for every addition to the 
salaries given to women; but he can understand the posi- 
tion of those committee-men who feel compelled to cut 
their coat according to their cloth, and who, having a ver 
limited amount of money to spend, find it rather difficult 
to decide how to spend it. 
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Many different reasons are offered to explain the fre- 
quent under-pay of women. All observers agree that 
work done largely by those living with their parents is 
commonly done at a lower rate than what is done by those 
paying board or keeping house. The objection that women 
do not undertake work as a permanent occupation is now 
less and less urged, for it is found less valid than formerly. 
All Americans work ata given employment only until the 
can better their condition; and whether this is by matri- 
mony or by change of en.ployment makes little difference. 
The fact that more men have to support other persons 
tells for something, and yet the inquiries of the Society of 
Colleginte Alumne show that of 879 skilled women work- 
ers replying to their inquiry, 157, or more than 41 per cent., 
contribute to such support. It is not uncommon, even in 
employing men, to give higher pay to men with families 
than to bachelors. Undoubtedly one great reason, of- 
ten overlooked, why women are paid less than men for 
the same work is that men get added pay for what may 
be called general utility. Their pay is based not on 
regular work alone, but on possibility of service, this 
greater possibility resulting partly from physical strength, 
partly from the customs of society, partly even from dress. 
One young woman questioned by the Collegiate Alumne, 
a telegraphic operator, puts this very clearly. She writes: 
**Men in the same positions are worth more to their em- 
ployer for the reason that any employer is free to call 
upon a man for any extra work... Hisdesk work may be 
worth no more, but his time is, as it can be utilized in a 
hundred different ways. For instance, in a railroad posi- 
tion such as mine,a man would be called upon at few 
hours’ notice to. take a long trip, possibly travelling on 
freight trains; would go to the bank in the worst of 
weather, etc.; but what employer would call on a woman 
to do these things?.. . You can ask a man to work till late 
at night, if necessary, but a woman’s reputation would be 
attacked if she were seen going in and out of business 
houses at night. An employer knows this, and for that 
reason she is seldom asked to do so. But it all counts in 
the salary.” —Report of Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, 
1894, p. 37. 

I am satisfied that a good deal of the chafing and some- 
times indignation felt by women at inequalities of pay 
would be mitigated by dwelling more on these things. Be- 
yond the nominal equality of work, there is often a value 
implied for contingencies, in greater physical strength, 
handier clothing, knowledge of mechanics, ability to take 
the janitor’s or porter’s place if he falls in a fit, power of 
occasional overwork without suffering, ability to be out at 
all hours. All these capacities constitute a sort of float 
ing capital for men’s labor; while it is generally conceded, 
on the other hand, that women are neater, quieter, quicker, 
more methodical, and, on the whole, more trustworthy. In 
time the difference will settle itself. Meanwhile the actual 
demand-and-supply does more to govern the matter than 
any number of petitions or abstract arguments. 


W. iH. 





4 ~ representations of German opera by the Damrosch 
Opera Company, at the Fourteenth Street Academy 
of Music, have proved exceptionally fine, and have con- 
tinued to draw large and representative audiences. Lo- 
hengrin, given as the first of the Wagner music-dramas, 
on the second night, served to introduce Fraulein Milka 
Ternina as Elsa. Frau Lohse-Klafsky, Herr Demeter 
Popovici, and Herr Wilhelm Gruening, who appeared in 
the leading r6les of Fidelio, sustained their parts in the 
Wagner drama with experience and devotion to ensemble 
effects, justifying all that has been said and written in 
their favor. 

Of the new-comers, Herr Gruening was perhaps the 
least satisfactory. His impersonation of Lohengrin was 
interesting, but lacked tenderness and charm. Fraulein 
Ternina, on the other hand, was delightfully poetic and 
dreamy as Elsa, and produced many original and beauti- 
ful effects in creating an atmosphere which sustained the 
illusion very convincingly. Frau Klafsky was an effec 
tive Ortrud, Herr Popovici an impressive Telramund, and 
Herr Fischer as the King repeated a wholly admirable 
performance, which now, as formerly, merits unlimited 
praise. 

As a whole, the representation was remarkably good, 
and the scene and duet between Elsa and Ortrud has, we 
think, never been better done in New York. The deep 
meaning of the phrases was so clearly and powerfully de- 
livered, the differences in the characters so markedly de- 
fined, the duet so harmoniously and beautifully sung, yet 
with entire freedom, and no trace of the usual effort of 
soprano and contralto to keep together—indeed, the scene 
was quite worthy of Baireuth; and that is, of course, the 
best commendation which can be bestowed upon it. 

Mr. Walter Damrosch’s The Scarlet Letter followed Lo- 
hengrin, and drew a brilliant audience to listen to the first 
production in this city of opera based on an American 
romance and sung in the English language. Although 
the enormous amount of work which he has accomplished 
and the important positions which he has filled entitle Mr. 
Damrosch to many honors belonging to mature years, we 
are apt to forget that he is still a very young man, and it 
must be remembered that this is his first attempt in a new 
field. The retrospective character of Hawthorne's novel 
robs the drama arranged from it of dramatic action. It is, 
as it now stands in Mr. George Parsons Lathrop’s libretto, 
a series of pictures of early New England life, accenting 
conditions under which a pathetic tale unfolds. 

Mr. Damrosch labored under disadvantage in not having 
English-speaking artists to sing the English words, and at 
times it was difficult to understand them. In other re 
spects their efforts were successful. 

Fraulein Gadski was a beautiful and sorrowful Hester 
Prynne, and she threw herself into the part with far great 
er self-abandonment than she habitually succeeds in doing. 
Messrs. Barron Berthold, Conrad Behrens, Stehmann, Mer 
tens, and Von Putlitz adequately filled the rdles of Arthur 
Dimmesdale, Governor Bellingham, Chillingworth, etc., 
and the chorus and orchestra demonstrated the good re- 
sults of much interest in the first production of their con- 
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tiuctor’s opera and of many rehearsals. Hester's Song at 
the Brook, the Prayer, and the Madrigal are beautiful 
numbers, which will invariably give pleasure. * 

Mr. Damrosch was culled out and presented with a copy 
of The Scarlet Letter bound in silver as a testimonial from 
the members of the Wagner Society. He replied with u 
brief but dignified expression of his appreciation, together 
with a slight sketch of his hopes and aims towards estab- 
lishing American opera, The representations of Siegfried, 
Tannhiuser, and Die Walkiire, given at the Saturday mati 
née and on the evenings of March 9th and 11th, must be dis 
missed with a few words of hearty praise, time and space 
preventing for the present. a detuiled consideration of their 
many excellences. Herr Alvary remains an ideal Siegfried, 
and with Fraulein Ternina as Briiunhilde, Paul Lange as 
Mime, Herr Fischer as the Wanderer, and with Herr Otto 
Lohse to conduct, an inspiring performance was given. 

Herr Alvary as Tannhiiuser is open to criticism, but the 
declamatory portions of the part are in his finest vein, and 
the representation was graced by Fraulein Ternina’s most 
lovely interpretation of Elizabeth—Mertens, Fischer, and 
the other artists of the cast making an effective and en- 
joyable ensemble. Die Walkie proved still more inter- 
esting. Max Alvary was a noble and tender Siegmund to 
Friiulein Ternina’s strong und womanly Sieglinde; Con- 
rad Behrens repeated his former triumphs as Hunding, 
and Frau Klafsky was vocally and histrionically a mag- 
nificent Brinnhilde. Herr Fischer as Wotan, Friiulein 
Maurer as Fricka, and a good chorus of Valkyrior com- 
pleted a cast which has seldom been surpassed 

One may not bring the chronicle of important musical 
events to a close without mention of the fifth public re- 
hearsal and concert of our Philharmonic Society. A pro- 
gramme consisting of Bach’s G-major Concerto for string 
orchestra; a novelty in the shape of a new overture by a 
young English pianist, Frederic Lamond, entitled ‘‘ From 
the Scottish Highlands”; Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto in 
D-minor, with M. Achille Ricarde to play the solo part 
of the composition; and Schubert's C-major Symphony— 
created feelings of a mixed character. Suffice it to say 
that the pew overture, though brilliantly scored, failed to 
give promise of lasting fame, and feli rather flat after the 
Bach Concerto; and interest centred in the noble Schu- 
bert Symphony, which was superbly played by the or- 
chestra under Mr, Seidl’s leadership. 

BF OUR PARIS 

IS LET 
TEXHIS week we have been not shopping. but “‘sale ing”; 

| that is to say, it has been the week of the sales in the 
great shops. Personally, | never buy anything at a sale. 
I went once to one at the Bou Marché, spent a number of 
hours there, and when I came home found that my single 
purchase consisted of a small piece of real Valenciennes 
lace. As I had no earthly use for a piece of Valenci 
ennes lace, the only thing to do was to go again the next 
day to the Bon Marché and give it back. I always visit 
the sales, however. They are such amusing places, and 
there’s always a fresh interest to me in studying the 
schemes of decoration; to see how gloves, for instance, 
can be used as effectively to give notes of color as orchids 
or any other flower. This week there was the great an- 
nual glove sale at the “ Aubon Marsh,” as the country- 
man called it, and above the quarter of an acre or so of 
glove-counters were pendants with each arm hung with 
gloves of a single shade, beginning with the paler tints of 
orchids and going down to the deeper ones, with bunches 
of Parma violets in the spaces. The effect was really 
charming 

Perhaps a few words on shopping in Paris will be in 
keeping for those who are thinking ot coming over, Exe 
actly the place which the great shops like the Louvre and 
the Bou Marché fill here is not understood by all travek 
lers, who go to them for what they cannot expect, and 
come away disappointed, while really these excellent in- 
stitutions are the guides, philosophers, and friends of 
those who know them thoroughly. In the first place, 
smart people rarely go there for gowns, and in this, you 
can see, they differ greatly from shops of the same de 
scription in New York, for instance. All the great shops 
in New York are importers. Their models, and a large 
part of the costumes they sell, are imported from the first 
houses in Paris. Consequently in many of them you get 
the very best Paris fashions—quite as good as at the 
private dressmakers’, On the other hand, at the Bon 
Marché or the Louvre the styles that are sold are the Bon 
Marché and the Louvre styles—nothing more. The Bon 
Marché gowns, particularly, are made up for provincial 
trade, and are generally not the latest thing, nor very Pa- 
risian. They are adapted to the conservative country 
taste, which looks at the amount ot ‘‘ wear” in a piece of 
its apparel, and rather scorns frivolity. My advice to any 
one shopping in Paris would be first to walk through the 
Bon Marché, look at the gowns and the dress goods, and 
then take care to buy nothing like them anywhere. With 
dress goods, especially—that is to say, with novelties—the 
moment they have, as the French say, ‘‘ fallen to the level 
of the great shops,” their vogue is past. There are excep- 
tions to every rule. A pretty dress is a pretty dress ev- 
erywhere. You find charming littl summer silks often, 
and gowns of that sort, in the big shops—dresses to put on 
at once—made in the safe, simple fashion that always 
disarms criticism. You often find the ready-made coat 
or the pretty cape that is just what you want at the mo 
ment. But don’t depend on their styles ror anything you 
are going totake home. For everything else but what are 
called in Paris ‘“ confections "—that is, made articles of 
wearing apparel—the Bon Marché and the Louvre can be 
depended on. 

Paris housekeepers send their carpets to the Bon Marché 
in the summer en pension ; that is to say, whea the family 
leave for the country the Bon Marché sends and takes up 
the carpets, has them beaten, stored oyt of the reach of 
moths, and in the autumn sends them back and puts them 
down without the housekeeper having to concern herself 
any more about it all than to send a post-card at the be- 
ginning and end of the season and pay the bill, which is 
never large. People setting up housekeeping here buy the 
wood of their Empire or Louis XVI. or Louis XV. chairs 
in the old curiosity shops, aud send them to the Bon 
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Marché to be upholstered, because they know they are 
not going to be chcated there. Everybody who is look- 
ing for old Japanese prints, or for rare embroideries, or 
Eustern prayer-rugs, or bits of old Italian faYence, or Ind- 
ian carved wood, goes first to the Bon Marché, because it 
is one of the largest importing houses of these things in 
the world. It is extremely tiresome, as I know to my 
sorrow, to spend half an afternoon haggling over a bit of 
‘‘old Portuguese” or something of the kind, and then 
find, the next day, that you — have got the same thing 
for half the price with no trouble, at one of the great shops. 

If | enlarge on the specialty of these shops it’s because 
they are as much features of Paris to Americans as the 
Pantheon or Napoleon’s tomb, and yet there’s nothing that 
I'm so often asked about as just what their use is. And 
one word more. Make large use of their catalogues if you 
come to Paris at the time of a sale. Find out what the 
speciality of that particular day is from the catalogue, de- 
cide what the bargaivs are, and then go over either very 
early in the morning, or late in the afternoon of the day 
before, and give your orders, aid you escape all the crowd 
and crush. 

Now for the “‘ signs of the times” with regard to the 
new spring fashions, which, we are told, won’t be out 
in Paris befor: the end of March. Félix tells me, to my 
great delight, that the little tight-fitting basque coats 
with chemisette fronts that were so pretty last year will 
be just as much worn this. Boleros, he says, will be 
worn much less; but as that is a statement that is made 
periodically at the beginning of every season, I don’t place 
much dependence on it. French women are very inde- 
pendent, and too many of them find basques unbecoming 
not to prefer the bolero. But a very pretty modification 
of the Louis XV. coats of this winter has been introduced 
in corsages to take the place of the blouses that have been 
worn so long. As the materials are so much lighter in 
summer than in winter, the corsages do away with the coat 
effect entirely. They have a point in front, at the bottom, 
and the material is p Aancet 4 crossed from under-arm seam 
to under-arm seam, very much like the old-fashioned sur- 
plice, or like the draped vests to the Louis XV. coats of this 
winter. The corsage is perfectly tight-fitting, and opens 
in the back, where it is fastened up with blind hooks and 
eyes under pleats. Thc neck is finished with a draped 
collar over a plain satin stock, with a jabot of lace in front, 
and a high standing bow of lace in the back Emma and 
Marie Weille have just finished one of these in a new taffeta 
in the cerise shades that are so much worn. The sleeves 
are draped, with a ruche at the elbow on the inner side of 
the sleeve catching in the drapery. They are very long, 
and finished with a lace frill. The collar of white satin 
and lace is finished with a ruche made of tiny loops of very 
narrow black velvet. The bodice is worn either inside the 
skirt, with a belt, or outside, for it has just a suggestion of 
a basque, two tiny points in front, one on either side, 
narrowing into nothing more than an edge on the hips. 

Here is a charming design for an étamine that | saw 
yesterday. It was made over evemone-colored silk in a 
subdued shade, and the skirt had the étamine turned away 
in front, narrow at the belt, widening toward the bottom 
of the skirt so as to show:the silk. This opening was 
edged all the way down on either side with white buttons 
—long ovals that looked like ivory. The lower part of 
the sleeve was of silk; the upper, of silk covered with the 
étamine, The corsage was tight-fitting—one sees scarcely 
any blouses in the new gowns—the Glamine was turned 
away in front to correspond with the skirt, and edged in 
the same way, and the silk front was draped with a bow 
at the neck, and into a still larger bow at the bust. Stern 
candor compels me to say that the girl who had on this 
new gown, whom I know very well, told me when I ad- 
mired it that étamine wasn’t going to wear, she feared. 
So I advise you to get grenadines instead, or some such 
material that doesn’t pull out. But evidently transparent 
materials over silk are to be the feature of the summer, 
and the loose- fitting fronts are evidently going out on 
bodices. Pretty blue serges for between seasons and Lent 
are made with chemisettes of batiste with groups of tucks 
in a frill of lace, and so on. These chemisettes are put on 
to a silk lining in front. The bodices are little tight-fitting 
coats, very much such as were worn last summer. They 
have revers edged with braid, and the seams are often 
either trimmed with braid or strapped. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 














BELTS AND COLLARS. 


\ emy are one or two distinctive features in this sea- 
son’s fashions that are not to be passed over lightly. 
Careless observers of the new costumes now on exhibition 
say that there is very little change in styles since last 
year, and that with a little furbishing up old gowns will 
pass muster, but they are sadly mistaken, for the very de- 
tails that they have not noticed are the ones that give the 
chic aud finished look to the gowns this spring. 

The belt and the collar are the salient points to be 
noticed, and it seems as though France had run riot in 
the colors and shapes. Nothing matches, and it is hard 
to become accustomed to the violent contrasts, in spite of 
the training we have been put through lately with the 
flowered and Persian patterned silks. A blue and white 
silk, dull turquoise blue, has a grass-green belt of broad 
ribbon twisted around the waist, and also run through 
eyclet-holes in the shirring on the skirt. The same green 
ribbon is run through shirring on the waist, and there is 
a band of it around the neck, but there partly hidden by 
the tabs of white lace which fall over it at the back. 

The collars on all the new gowns are cut very high at 
the back; inside have a ruche; outside, tabs of lace; and 
surrounding the neck, aribbon. Al] these combined must 
needs make rather too hot a fashion for midsummer, but 
for the present, at all events, must be worn. 

Girdles of satin ribbon, pointed back and front, are 
greatly in favor, and a new fad is to have small rhinestone 
buttons both in front and back, as if to hold down the folds 
of the ribbon. A girdle of green satin put on a flowered 
heliotrope silk has bands of narrow white gros grain rib- 
bon sewed on it, while a plain purple stock finishes the 
waist at the neck. 
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NEW LINGERIE. 


The lingerie this spring shows many new styles. Night- 
gowns, chemises, drawers, petticoats, under-vests, and cor- 
sets are quite different in shape, and corsets and petticoats 
in coloring as well. 

Daintiness and careful finish are even more marked in 
these garments than last year. Hand-sewing is greatly in 
favor, and many women have all their lingerie made to 
order, and as carefully fitted as their costumes. While 
physicians are firm in recommending wool next the skin, 
the under-vests worn are principnlly of silk, although silk 
and wool ones are shown very daintily woven with point- 
ed yoke of open-work. 

The short French corset, as short as the riding corset, is 
greatly in favor, particularly for slender women. These 
can be bought of plain or colored coutil or satin, but the 
fancy silk and brocades are preferred, and it is very smart to 
have the corset and silk petticoat made of the same piece 
of silk. The all-flowered designs are peculiarly adapted 
to this purpose, and are to be found both in light and dark 
colors. The corset is finished with lace and three rows of 
beading, through which narrow satin ribbons are run. The 
upper part of the petticoats is carefully fitted over the 
hips, all fulness being thrown to the back, but a deep 
Spanish flounce, which is finished by a narrow ruffle, 
makes the width around the bottom fully five yards 
These silk petticoais are « very importan! part of the 
costume this season, for on their being well hung depends 
much of the beauty of the dress skirt. The silk used in 
them is stiff and stands out well, but a narrow steel tape 

ut just above the Spanish flounce and through the head 
ing of the ruffles makes a sort of idealized hoop-skirt. A 
yellow ground covered with dull pink roses and a black 
satin stripe crossing the roses makes an extremely smart 
corset and petticoat, while the dull grounds may be more 
useful than the white with light flowers, which is suitable 
for evening gowns. 

Some New York women who pride themselves as al 
ways being smartly gowned have twelve pairs of corsets 
made at one time, with petticoats to match, and declare 
that it is absolutely necessary to have this number to go 
through the season; but that seems an exaggeration, for a 
third that number, made as they are of the best materials, 
last a long time. The fashionable corset, short on the 
hips and low in the bust, gives a more natural Jook to the 
figure than do the long ones which encase the body so 
stiffly. 

NIGHT-GOWNS. 


It is exceedingly difficult to find night-gowns ready 
made, but they are to be found at some of the shops. 
Cambric, lawn, and even silk mull are used, and the trim- 
mings are of lace or embroidery. Very broad rolling col 
lars that taper in at the waist are edged with ruffles of 
hand embroidery or lace, while bands of insertion across 
the shoulders and shirring at the waist make them seem 
elaborate enough for wrappers. The sleeves are full, 
the bishop sleeve being the favorite pattern. These also 
are finished with ruffles and a beading through which 
ribbons are run. The collar is tied at neck and waist with 
ribbon. The most expensive of the gowns are entirely of 
hand-work, even the embroidered ruffles, and have the 
monogram of the wearer most exquisitely worked on the 
left side just below the collar. They seem plain in con 
trast with the overtrimmed gowns, but are considered 
better style. 

Plainer gowns have the broad collar edged with lace, 
and have several rows of shirring at the waist-line. Coarse 
embroidery, and a great deal of it, marks the cheaper 
gowns, which cost much less, but are not liked by women 
of refined tastes. 

Colored underwear has never attained lasting populari- 
ty, but there are pale pink and blue silk muslins as well 
as soft silk night-gowns which are shown to the shopper. 

FLANNEL PETTICOATS. 

It is extremely difficult to find flannel petticoats that are 
well cut and pretty. The crépe de santé, on the contrary, 
is such a fascinating material that all the skirts made of it 
look well. It comes in every shade, and is even woven 
in Roman stripes. It is very light in weight, but is de 
clared to be warm. The petticoats made of it are trimmed 
with ruffles of lace headed with narrow beading, through 
which ribbons are run. 

The best-shaped flannel petticoats are gored, fitting 
smoothly over the hips. The back breadth has a Spanish 
flounce across it, which gives added width below the hips. 
Two or three narrow flounces, hand-embroidered and 
edged with lace, are the prettiest trimming. White is the 
favorite, but pale blue and pink are worn. These pet- 
ticoats are all short, not coming below the knee. 





DRAWERS. 


Drawers are made so wide and short that they look al- 
most like divided skirts. They are trimmed with double 
ruffles of lace or embroidery headed with beading for rib- 
bons. The fashionable embroidery ,if not hand-work, looks 
much like it, and the ruffles are very full. The drawers 
are fitted at the waist so as to avetd all unnecessary ful 
ness about the hips, and are finished without yoke or band, 
simply turned over ina hem. Cambric and lawn are pre- 
ferred to muslin, particularly for summer wear. 


CORSET COVERS. 

Extremely dainty are the new corset-waists, particular- 
ly the low-neck ones. Rows of narrow embroidery and 
lace are arranged to join a yoke across the bust, and fin- 
ished with lace around the shoulders. Ribbons are run 
through a fold and tie in front. There are no sleeves. only 
a narrow band over the arm trimmed with lace. Valen- 
ciennes lace is more popular than torchon, and if the latter 
is used it is of the finest quality. One style of under-waist 
is in the shape of an old-fashioned kerchief, and ties in 
front over the bust. It is edged all around with narrow 
lace, and the ends tie in a soft full bow. The high neck 
corset covers are of sheer cambric or lawn. While high 
in the back of the neck, in front they are cut V-shape or 
square, and are trimmed with rows of narrow entre-deux 
of embroidery and lace insertion. They must always be 
well cut, or they will interfere with the fit of the gown. 
This is an objection to all corset covers, and it is quite a 
fad in consequence to wear, instead of any cambric one, 
a silk under-vest of small size pulled on over the corset. 
With this vest there can be no wrinkles, as the material 
clings closely to the figure. 
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Fig. 5.—Gra.'s Spring Frock 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 
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Figs. 1-4—Spxinec Hars anp Toques.—(For description see pattern-sheet Supplement.) 


Fig. 6.—Sprine Jacker.—[For Back, see Page 260. | 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fig. 7.—Brawep Spring Gown.—[For Back, see Page 260. } 
For pattern and description see No. I. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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ON MAKING UP ONE'S MIND. 


EYHE mental process called ‘‘ making up one's 

mind” is one we all have to go through 
early and often, and whether we are wise or 
ignorant, stupid or clever. Noone witha mind 
is exempt, since to have a mind implies that 
you should use it, and the decisions you ‘‘ make 
up your mind” to, and your method of doing 
it, are the instruments with which you shape 
your character and life, and ultimately your 
final destiny. 

The ways of “making up one’s mind” are 
almost as numerous as the decisions arrived at. 
There are people who are incapable of going 
through the operation alone. pay | depend al- 
ways upon some kind friend to do the work 
forthem. They wait helplessly for the impulse 
from without which will impel them in some 
direction: When it comes they obey the im- 
petus blindly, thankful only to be spared the 
torture of unaccustomed thought. Such peo- 
ple are dull, plodding along the way in which 
they are put, with never a wish or the least 
momentum from within to rise out of their po- . y 
sition. Such minds are at last incapable of “ay meee 
being ‘‘made up” at all, and the owners there- ’ ; by Din. 5 reno reL 
of become helpless logs, moved only by the will 






Wish 


from without. They never accomplish any- 
thing, for they do not determine upon any one 
thing long enough to accomplish it. They talk 
much of the many things they expect to do, but 
they never do any one of these things, and 
when the occasion comes they do what happens 
to be suggested by it, and declare the originality 
all theirown. They overflow with “thoughts” 
and ‘‘ ideas,” but never hold these long enough 
to let them crystallize into ‘‘opinions” or 
** plans.” 

Such people cannot be truly said to ‘‘make 
up their minds” at all. The making-up pro- 
cess is done by their bodies, and largely by 
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Then there are some people who make and : cK aL a , : 
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Fig. 1.—Frock ror GIRL FROM Fig. 2.—Svurr ror Boy From 
5 Tro 6 YEARS OLD. 5 Tro 6 YEARS OLD. 


~ - For pattern and description see No. X. For pattern and description see No, 
their tongues perhaps. But to the deliberate on pattern-sheet Supplement. IIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


‘*making up of one’s mind” is essential the use 
of reason, judgment, common-sense, and other 
mental faculties, which such people never con 


Fig. 8.—Care anp Hat ror Giri From 5 To 6 
YEARS OLD. 
For diagram and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—F rock ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


sciously employ, and the use of which they do not seem 
to comprehend. ‘ 

The people who truly ‘‘make up their minds,” and 
who do it after a deliberate mental survey and considera- 
tion of all the circumstances, using reason to think out 
the aspects of the problem, common-sense to deal fairly 
by themselves and others, and judgment in coming to a 
proper decision— these people have what we call some 
mental force. They are likely to gain their end, even 
through obstacles, since they are not to be lightly turned 
aside in their way, nor easily made to change the decision 
they have once arrived at by a conscious and deliberate 
mental process. 

These are and become the strong-minded men and wo- 
men, whose minds are masters of their bodies, with their 
bodily passions and appetites. And the result is attained 
in the power and influence they finally wield over weaker- 
minded men and women, who wonder often what it is 
that renders them subjective to these stronger wills. 

But that the man’s mind should be the master of the 
man’s body is only as was intended, and those who under- 
stand such natural operations can perceive also that, hav- 
ing mastered one body, the mind-developing does not stop 
there, but inevitably masters and works upon other lives 
brought into relation with it. Even those people who 
scout the extreme conclusions of the mental scientist ac- 
knowledge readily the wonderful influence which the 
mind may attain in manifesting results in the man’s body, 
sometimes to the extent of assisting to subdue and getting 
rid of bodily disease. That mental force, mental power, 
is a real thing, capable of producing outward and real re- 
sults, is now universally recognized, and scarcely needs 
argument. The ability to ‘‘make up one’s mind” is the 
least manifestation of its energy. 

But it is the clear beginning of its demonstration. We 
‘‘make up our minds,” and then we employ our wills to 
direct our bodies to do the thing we have determined to 
do. To “make up one’s mind” is a partial display of 
mental force. To accomplish the result with one’s body 





Fig. 1.—Sprine Tartor Gown. Fig. 2.—LitTLe Grru’s Sprine Coat. is the triumphant assertion of the mental power over the 
For pattern and description see No. VIIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. material. 
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MRS. GERALD. 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL. 


XXIIL. 
DECISION 


‘a girl went back to the lounge. She arranged the 
pillow as carefully as if she expected to rest. She 
wrapped the faded old shawl] about her. She remembered 

shawl as one which had been put around her when 
lie had been too young to go out of doors alone. The 
irticle was like, a tangible memory to her. Yes, it must 
be true that she had been young enough once to be free 
from care. She smoothed the shawl with a wistful, ten- 
der motion. She thought lovingly of her mother, who 
had talked to her so constantly, and yet who seemed to 
believe that she had not in the least tried to influence her 
daughter's decision, Of course, her mother had always 
been like that, only Judith had never known it before. 
Perhaps all mothers were like that, and perhaps she her- 
self was so. She was continually finding out things about 
herself 

It seemed that she was very strange to hesitate in the 
saying ‘‘ Yes" to Mr. Gerald. And if she was to blame 
for her father’s falling and being drowned—oh, if his 
death could really be laid to her!—surely she ought to be 
willing to do what she could; she ought to be willing to 
accept a splendid position 

It was true that she loved Lucian. Here her hands in 
voluntarily shut themselves upon the old shawl. But it 
was also true that she was as removed from him as if the 
world were between them. And it would always be so 
Upon that Judith was as sure as if she could see into 
their whole future lives, and see them forever growing 
apart 

rhe girl had so positive a nature that to believe her 
own conclusions was habitual with her; and now she was 
bewildered that she had hesitated so long in making up 
her mind. But it was made up as regarded Lucian. She 
could marry him. She wished that she might 
pluck out her love and fling it from her, since their ways 
would be different. She must not, by so much as one 
thought, consider that love in deciding upon Mr. Gerald’s 
offer 

Here Judith sat suddenly upright on the lounge. She 
would have liked to walk hurriedly about the house; but 
no, She might disturb her mother. She went noiselessly 
to an open window and knelt down by it. It was still 
sultry. Along the western horizon “‘ heat-lightning ” was 
playing across a bank of cloud. How loud the crickets 
chirped! Indistinetly the outlines of the familiar scene 
came to her heart rather than to her vision. She drew the 
shawl more closely about her and leaned her head ov the 
window-shelf 

This was the first time in ber life when she had not made 
up her mind almost directly upon. her course of action. 
This indecision of itself confused her; she did not recog 
nize herself. There was absolutely no one whom she could 
consult,and she knew, if there were,that she could not take 
wdvice on such a subject. She felt so strangely alone that 
for the moment it was as if the world had receded from 
her; only here still were the seductive odors and sounds 
of a summer night 

It was not late; the clock had but a short time before 
struck ten. She heard a rustle among the boughs of the 
lilacs, then the shadowy shape of a dog appeared. He 
came directly to her and licked her hands. It was Lu 
cian’s setter. Presently a shrill, imperative whistle sound 
ed down the road. Random looked up at his friend, cocked 
his ears and wagged his tail, but he did not go. He re- 
membered very well how many times within the last few 
weeks he had come this way when no one but himself 
and his master knew. So he stood still. The sound of 
the whistle came nearer. Another shape—this time that 
of a man—came into view on the road. 

Judith was aware that she could not be seen where she 
was,and she remained quiet. Her strong young eyes 
were fixed on the man, who had now reached the gate; he 
paused there. The girl's pulses beat heavily. She was 
telling herself that it was a miserable, desperate love; but, 
having known it, would she wish never to have felt it? 
She was morbid to that degree that she was sure that she 
had been born only for misfortune. How silly it was of 
her to make such an ado in her mind about her decision! 
What did it matter, anyway? 

Lucian whistled again. Instead of obeying, the dog 
gave a short bark, as if to inform his master where he 
was. Young Eldridge hesitated an instant. The house 
was dark; it stood bluckly and silently there in the night, 
and it held the woman lhe loved. He had strolled rest- 
leasly out of doors. He had come here, impelled by that 
power which is forever going to be the strongest of all 
powers. I shall disturb no one,” he said to himself. 
He walked in the direction from which Random’s bark 
had sounded 

Now was the time when Judith should have withdrawn 
into that greater darkness in the house; but she did not 
She suddenly whispered the words: ‘It is the last time. 
This time I will see him—if he comes.” 

She blushed as she spoke—that blush of delight and 
agony which the warm-natured can know. 

He was sure to come. He had been rememberin 
keenly her words—‘If I am free!’ Still, he hac 
meant to come 

Somehow a lover may arrive in his sweetheart’s pres 
ence without the least intention of doing so 

** Judith!” be exclaimed 

She leaned forward and held up her hand. “ Hush! 
mother is asleep.” He took the hand, but she withdrew 
it. ‘I was wrong to stay here after Random came,” she 
said, blushing again. 

‘It was—it was divine of you,” he returned, in a half- 
voice 

Then he hurriedly tried to speak in a reasonable way. 
He said that she was going directly against common-sense; 
she was thinking of making them both miserable just for 
awhim. They could marry and go to the ends of the earth. 
Really she ought to be made to see how absurd her posi 
tion was 

‘I can't be made to see it. I tell you I must do what 

* Begun in Hanpen's Bazan No, 1, Vol. XXIX. 
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seems right to me. We will not talk about that any 
more.” She shrank back within the room as she spoke. 

* When I am away from you I am sure I can make you 
understand—” he began again. 

She interrupted him. A flash of something, she knew 
not what, decided her terrible question for her. 

‘*Lucian!” She again leaned out of the window, but 
she motioned him away as he would have pressed eagerly 
nearer. ‘‘I want to tell you that I am going to make it 
impossible,even in your mind, for us to keep on loving 
each other.” 

‘You can’t do that”—hotly. 
you.” 

‘No; you'll get over it. When you really know how 
hopeless it all is”—a pause—‘‘ then you will begin to say, 
‘1 did think I loved her, but—’” 

** What do you mean ?”—with sharp emphasis. 

‘*T mean that I am going to marry Mr. Richard Ger 
ald.” 

There was a moment's silence. The words had had a 
curious sound, spoken into the warm perfumed air. 

Eldridge flung up his head. It is the instinct of some 
men to stand straight when they are wounded. 

“Al!” he said. Then he continued: *‘ Mr. Richard 
Gerald has a great deal of money. I can confidently in- 
form you that he has several millions.” 

‘Tam going to marry him for his money.” 

‘Indeed! Good-night, Miss Grover. I am sorry that 
I had not the millions.” 

He was going. 

‘*Stop!"—imperatively. He stood still, his hat in his 
hand. ‘‘If you had a hundred million I would not marry 
youaslam. Because I love you, Lucian Eldridge.” 

She rose from her place by the window and went back 
into the darkness of the kitchen. She stood there and 
heard him walk away. After a little she went to the bed- 
room door and listened. Her mother was sleeping. She 
stood motionless for a long time. 

Then she again sought the Jounge and laid herself down 
upon it. She had said the words. So far as she was con- 
cerned, it was as if the marriage had already taken place. 
If her mother should waken she would tell her that she 
had made her decision. She tried to take comfort from 
thinking how glad she would make her mother. But she 
caught herself saying, ‘‘ Nothing is of any consequence.” 
She could not find the least consolation in those words. 
She was conscious of a sudden and terrible loss of self- 
respect. This was an unexpected sensation, and one she 
had never known before. She found it impossible to lie 
still; so she rose and went to the window again. She 
leaned far out of it. 

Lucian had gone. He had gone forever out of her life 
Well, it was of no consequence. And he would not respect 
her. What of that? But she would like to respect her- 
self. Yes, she would be glad to be able to do that; but 
she never could again. 

She threw her hands outside of the window and wrung 
them. She could not keep perfectly still in this stress of 
suffering. She moaned under her breath. Then strongly 
she took command of herself. She sat there with the 
damp, warm air blowing over her until she heard, muffled 
in the distance, the town clock striking midnight 

How her mother had slept! Sleep was a blessing for 
which she longed, but it would not come. She folded he 
arms and put her head down on them. In a moment she 
also was asleep. When her mother calied her, an hour 
later, she rose, stiff and confused, and wondering what had 
happened to her 

Mrs. Grover was wide awake, and tossing to and fro on 
the bed. *‘ I’ve been calling 'n' calling,” she said. “ But I 
s’pose you're all tired out, Judith. 1 want some more wa 
ter—right from the well. Be sure you git it right from 
the weil.” 

When the girl brought the water in one hand and a 
lighted lamp in the other, Mrs. Grover stared at the face 
above the lamp, and did not notice the tumbler which was 
extended towards her 

** Merciful sakes!” she exclaimed; ‘* what's happened to 
you, Judith?” 

** Nothing,” answered the girl. She did not know how 
cold she seemed. “I've been asleep.” 

Her mother took the water, but continued to gaze over 
the glass. ‘‘ You look terrible odd,” she said, when she 
had drank. Then she dropped her head on the pillow. 
‘IT guess I'm dretful sick,” she continued, querulously. 
‘*] ought to have the doctor; I know 1 ought not to let a 
fever run on so. But we can’t have anything. "Tain’t no 
matter. You go'n’ lay down again.” But the girl re- 
mained standing by the bed. ‘‘Why don’t you go? I 
don’t need nothin’ more. You go’n’ gita nap. But what 
does make you look so odd?” 

‘* | wanted to tell you something,” said Judith. Having 
spoken thus far, it suddenly seemed impossible for her to 
continue, It was as if a hand were put upon her mouth. 
She made another effort, and said, ‘‘I told you I was go- 
ing to decide; and I have decided.” 

Mrs. Grover glanced up eagerly. The face above her 
was strong and resolute, and already beginning to be 
hard. 

‘**T shall marry Mr. Gerald,” said Judith. ‘‘ He is com- 
ing again in a few days. I shall tell him 1 will marry him. 
I suppose he will have money enough to take care of us 
all.” 

**Oh, Judith!” 

Mrs. Grover’s worn face lighted. She put out her hand 
towards her daughter, who took it and held it tenderly, 
the touch warming her heart a little. 

“You won't be sorry, Judith; I know you won't,” said 
Mrs. Grover, still with the same eagerness. ‘‘ Why, there 
ain't a girl nowhere round but would jump at your chance. 
You've finally been real lucky. He must think an awful 
lot of you. You ought to remember that. "N’ a woman 
ought to be married. Somehow women don't seem to 
have no standin’ if they ain't married.” 

Thus spoke the woman who had been Hanford Grover's 
wife 

‘The Lord won't forgit that you done it for your mo- 
ther ’n’ sisters. Why,when I married Hanford I didn’t pre- 
tend to be in love with him. "Tain’t necessary. "Tain't—” 

‘* Don’t let’s talk any more, mother, please. Try to go 
to sleep again ”—soothingly. 

“I'm jest as excited ’s I c’n be,” was the quick reply 
** Judith, I always did say there never was no girl like 

ou. ‘"N’ I'm so thankful, now you have decided, that I 


“I shall always love 


ain't never tried to influence you any.” 
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XXIV. 
A RICH MAN’S WIFE. 


‘1 s'’pose it’s longer ago than it seems. Time jest races 
when one gits to growin’ old. It don’t seem more ’n six 
months to me, Nathan. How does it seem to you?” 

Mrs. Guild was carefully dusting the rungs of the kitch- 
ev rocker. Her husband was sitting by the open window, 
looking over papers of seeds he had saved for this spring's 
planting. 

‘*Itdon’t seem no time to me,” was the response. ‘‘ But 
I know ‘twill be two years in the fall comin’.” 

“That so? Well, I s’pose it must be. But I can’t take 
it in somehow. "N’ I ‘ain't seen her sence the day she was 
married. Did you say Ellis Macomber met um comin’ 
from the deepo’ this mornin’?” 

‘**Yes. Course he met um. He sees everybody ’n’ hears 
everything. 1 wish I could come across them long-spine 
cucumber seed. Where be they, do you think?” 

‘*How’d they look? Id’ know nothin’ *bout your gar- 
den seeds, Nathan; I never meddle with um. ‘D he say 
how they looked?” 

‘*He said they looked splendid.” 

“Did Judith know him?” 

‘* Know him?” with a grin. ‘‘Do you think she’s lost 
her mind ‘cause she’s married so rich? Anyway, she had 
to know him, for Ellis said he jest hailed um; so the 
horses were stopped, ’n’ he shook hands. He says Mr. 
Gerald's the perlitest feller you ever seen; only he dun’no’, 
somehow, what to make of his perliteness. But Ellis 
don’t know much, anyway. He said Judith arst ‘bout 
Mis’ Macomber's asthmy. He told me that ’s if ‘twas the 
Queen arskin’ after that asthmy.” 

‘*I don’t s’pose she'll come here,” said Mrs. Guild. going 
to the door to shake her dust-cloth, ‘‘ But I always did 
think a lot of Judith Grover, ’p’ I always knew she never 
pushed Hanford off no more ‘n she pushed me off. The 
land!” 

This exclamation was uttered after a slight pause. It 
made Mr. Guild raise his eyes from his box of vegetable 
seeds and turn them down the road. He saw a woman 
coming rapidly towards the house. She was not dressed 
like the village people, though the man could not tell in 
the least what was the difference. In a moment she had 
turned in at the gate. 

Mr. Guild rose, and his packages dropped to the floor 
“If that ain't Judith!” he cried. 

The new-comer had put her arm about Mrs, Guild's neck 
and kissed her. She turned and shook hands with Mr, 
Guild, who had hurried forward. 

**Come right in,” said the elder woman, heartily 
but I am glad to see you! Se’ down. 
been to your mother’s?” 

‘Yes, I just came from there. I'm going back; but I 
wanted to see you.” 

As Judith spoke Mrs. Guild was gazing at her with a 
curious intentness. In spite of the fact that she had come 
so quickly to see her old friend, the woman was aware of 
some indescribable coldness in Judith’s tone—or was it in 
her face? 

Mrs. Gerald's face and figure were strikingly handsome. 
She was dressed irreproachably, and with that subdued 
effect which rich material and faultless fitting can produce. 
She was so aristocratic in appearance that Mrs. Guild, gaz 
ing at her, recalled vividly those days when Judith Grover 
had been the most shabbily clothed girl and the poorest in 
the town. 

‘* How'd you find um to your mother’s?” inquired Mrs 
Guild, after a moment, during which the younger woman 
had been looking about her with the air of one who sees 
once familiar things after a long absence. 

“‘T found them well,” she answered. ‘‘I've never seen 
mother so strong and so prosperous-looking. And thie 
farm seems like another place.” 

**Tt mugt seem real good to you to see the old spot so 
different,” remarked Mrs. Guild. As there was no response 
to this, the speaker glanced up in surprise, and repeated, 
‘Don’t it seem real good?” 

‘I'm glad they’re prosperous,” was the evasive reply. 

Mrs. Guild stared in silence for an instant, and as she 
stared she was aware that the girl's face had changed even 
more than she had thought. It was handsomer—yes, cer- 
tainly it was handsomer; but with a sinking of the heart 
the warm-natured woman decided that it was— Having 
reached this point in her thoughts, Mrs. Guild suddenly 
found that she could not in the least describe the change 
in Judith’s countenance. 

The visitor went on to make inquiries after almost ev- 
erybody in the village. She listened to the replies, and 
all the time she knew that her companions were watching 
her. When she rose she said she was going directly back 
to her mother’s. She was to stay there a the day. 

‘*But where be you stoppin’? ‘lo Squire Eldridge’s, I 
spose?” 

“Yes. But Mr. Gerald is going away in a few days, 
and then I shall stay with mother for a week or so.” 

She had riseh, and was,standing near the door. She 
looked at Mrs. Guild earnestly, and that woman was aware 
that her heart began to beat faster. 

‘*T declare,” she said, hurriedly, ‘‘it’s a dretful good to 
see you back again, Judith.” 

“Thank you,” said Judith. She lingered. ‘‘It is cu- 
rious,” she continued, suddenly, “ that when I was abroad 
I seemed to be really here more than there. No matter 
where I travelled I was always thinking of this village. I 
was secing the rocky pastures, the old fences, and this 
kitchen, Mrs. Guild.” Judith’s voice had a thrill in it 
which communicated itself to the consciousness of her 
hearers. ‘‘I remembered how kind you were when little 
Em died of the diphtheria,” went on Judith, in the same 
tone. ‘‘ When I was looking at those wonderful pictures 
in the Louvre, between me and the canvas there kept com- 
ing Em’s face as it was when I held her that night. Yes, 
you two were very kind to me always. I didn’t want you 
to think that because I had married a rich man I could 
forget such things. Even if I should seem to forget, I 
remember all the same. But I don’t think I shall speak 
like this again.” 

Judith passed through the open door out into the sun- 
shine of the yard. Mrs. Guild followed her. ‘I hope 
you're happy, Judith,” she said. 

“Thank you,” was the answer, in a — and yet 
kind manner; “I’m fully as happy as I deserve to be "— 
with a slight laugh. 

Mrs. Guild kept by her side. 


** My! 
I s'pose you've 


“*T guess the most of us, 
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if we're happy at all, are enough sight happier ’n we de- 
serve to be,” she said. 

**It does me good to see my mother,” said Judith, ear- 
nestly. ‘‘ All my life, till my marriage, she had been suf- 
fering from grinding poverty and overwork. She looks 
like a different woman. You'll come and see us, won't 
you, Mrs. Guild?” 

Judith walked down the road. She went erectly, with 
an easy swing that was full of grace and strength: The 
other woman watched her. Then she returned to the 
room where her husband still sat. ‘I declare!” she ex- 
claimed. 

** Well, what now?” 

But his wife did not reply. She took up her dust- 
cloth and went to work with it. But occasionally she 
stopped and repeated her words, ‘‘I declare!” 

Judith went her ways, turning into the field at the 
same broken place in the fence that she had known—how 
many years ago? She walked steadily on as if with a 
well-defined purpose. That purpose was manifest when 
she began to climb the ascent that led to the path over 
the cliffs. She had not been there since that night when 
she had last seen her father. 

Now the sunlight was pouring over water and land. 
There was a brisk east wind; the ocean was a sparkling 
ultramarine; the waves of the incoming tide rushed along 
with white crests on them as far as the vision could reach. 
Every object was sharply defined; the shore-line stretch- 
ing north and south was a bright glitter of white sand. 

Judith stood at the topmost part of the path. She un- 
furled her parasol and held it up towards the sun. The 
breeze swept her skirts back. Gradually the air brought 
a glow to her eyes and to her heart. There was life and 
beauty in that air and in the scene before her. It was a 
“day of golden glory”—one of those days which come to 
the New England coast to make you wonder why one 
should ever spend a summer anywhere else. There were 
boats scattered on the water; a steamer, far away in the 
offing, was leaving a long trail of smoke against the 
bright sky 

Judith watched every object. Finally, without being 
really aware that. she did so, she was watching one sail 
that was coming nearer and nearer, the craft careening 
over and cutting the blue water, seeming to make a line 
right through its surface. There were two men in the 
boat ; one was managing it, the other was sitting in the 
stern. Having watched it for some moments she was 
sure that it was coming in at the landing-place where 
boats had come in on this coast ever since she could re- 
member, a place where the Grover farm ran down to the 
sea and made a safe, shallow beach. Having decided this 
in her own mind, Judith straightway forgot the boat, and 
fell to looking more vaguely at other familiar objects. 
And how the sight of familiar objects will stab the wan- 
derer who has returned home! 

Presently Judith walked slowly down the path towards 
her bome. She was pausing by the gap in the fence that 
led into the home field, which was no longer unkempt, 
but now had the look of a prosperous bit of ‘‘ mowing.” 
She leaned on the wall. She was perhaps asking her 
self where was that girl who bad so many times hurried 
over this farm, always too busy to stop to enjoy any- 
thing. Well, that same girl had leisure enough now. 

There were steps behind her. She was annoyed, and 
drew herself up, vot raising her eyes, merely waiting for 
the person to pass. But the steps paused 

‘* Judith, ain't that you?” asked « familiar voice. 


(To Be oontTINveED.) 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


Ts third meeting of the Friday Evening Roller- 

skating Club came off last week at the Berkeley 
Armory. There are several of these clubs, which meet 
weekly, and if it were not for the noise made by the skates 
rolling over the hard floor, combined with a full band of 
music, it would be a charming way of spending the even- 
ing. They are run very much on the same plan as the 
Badminton clubs described last week. Certain married 
ladies are chosen by a committee of gentlemen as patron 
esses, and each patroness has the privilege of asking from 
eight to ten young girls and young men to join. The 
duties of these chaperons are to receive the members of 
the club as they enter the hall, and it is obligatory, accord- 
ing to good manners, for each one as he or she comes in 
or goes out to say good-evening. Every one knows from 
childhood what roller-skating is, but does it not seem 
strange that it should have become a fashionable pastime? 
In one of the clubs new rollers for the skates have been 
invented by one of the young men members. They have 
rubber tires on the wheels, which naturally deaden the 
noise to a great extent and make conversation more pos- 
sible. But some of the skaters complain that they are 
sticky and do not roll easily. It matters not, however, 
as every one seems to have a thoroughly good time, and 
to say what he wants to whom he wants. There is a 
gallery upstairs, running around the hall, where outsiders 
can sit and watch by invitation. There are also chairs 
and benches downstairs where the skaters can rest. As 
the girls enter, after greeting the patroness, they are met 
(if they are lucky enough) by certain young men who are 
waiting for them, who put on their skates, and they then 
join the whirl of skaters. All go in one direction until 
one of the committee appointed blows a whistle, and they 
then reverse. Naturally skating always in one direction 
makes one very dizzy, so this plan has been adopted. 

As the subscription to these clubs is never more than 
five dollars there is no supper; lemonade and cake are all 
that is considered necessary. The gowns worn by the 
young girls are much the same as at the Badminton— 
short full skirts with pretty shirt-waists, the thinner the 
better, as skating in an enclosure on roller-skates is very 
heating. There is some talk of giving a dance after East- 
er to wind up the season. The favors will probably be 
appropriate, such as skating-caps and miniature roller- 
skates. 

There have been so many big dinners given this winter, 
where the extravagance in the number of courses and ab- 
surd display of china, glass, and flowers have been car- 
ried to such an extent that several young girls in turn 
have gotten up a dinner club of their own, to show what 
they can do. They might have called it the Anti-extrav- 
agance Club, but they do not. Thcy cull it the Round 
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Table Club, and a description of it may not be amiss. 
There are twelve young and attractive girls, cela va sans 
dire, and they meet at each other’s houses once every two 
weeks, to dine together under certain rules and regu- 
lations, and if one of them breaks a rule she is imme- 
diately expelled from the club. No men are allowed (that 
would te too much luxury). The divner hour is 7 P.M. 
If on account of illness or absence from town any mem- 
ber cannot be present, her place is filled by the girl who 
gives the dinner. The limit for all expenses of the feast 
is one dollar a head, making the total sum allowed exact- 
ly twelve dollars. 

The second meeting of this club took place last week, 
aud was a great success. Before giving the menu in full, 
it will be just as well to say that there are certain things 
each member is allowed when she gives her dinner, viz., 
salt, pepper, and seasoning of all kinds, and stock, as foun- 
dation for soup, sauces, etc. Now for the menu. First 
they had oysters on the half-shell; clear soup, with vermi- 
celli; fried smelts, mayonnaise dressing ; bouchés a la 
reine, otherwise palés with a filling of chicken and cream 
sauce ; roast lamb, with spinach and mashed potatoes 
browned in the oven. Macédoine salad, omelette soufflée 
with raspberry jam, fruit, cheese,crackers, pretzels, olives, 
Seltzer-water, and coffee. At the end of the dinner, while 
coffee is being served, it is the hostess’s duty to read the 
menu, and the itemized bill, exactly to every cent expend- 
ed, and if she exceeds twelve dollars she is at once ex- 
pelled. This dinner above-mentioned cost eleven dollars 
and ninety-three cents, and a very good dinner it was. The 
table was prettily decorated with candles and shades, and 
a few flowers in the centre to correspond in color. 

The club had a round table-top made at a carpenter's, just 
large enough to seat twelve, and the only extra expense 
the members have is the sending of this table-top from 
house to house on the evening of the dinner, at the small 
cost of twenty-five cents expressage. 

The girls make a point of wearing their best clothes, 
and the Thursday evenings of every other week spent at 
this dinner club go to prove a great deal. They prove 
at least that there are some New York girls who do not 
care for the ostentatious display of wealth which gives 
them such a name in Europe. As a foreigner said the 
other day: *‘ What! Marry a New York girl? Never! 
She is far too expensive a luxury.” 


HOME-MADE SUNSHINE. 


hed care I—as the days go by— 
Whether gloomy or bright the sky? 

What care I what the weather may be? 

Cold or warm—'tis the same to me. 

For my dear home skies—they are always blue; 
And my dear home weather (the glad days thro’) 
Is ‘‘ beautiful summer” from morn till night, 

And my feet walk ever in love’s true light. 


And why? Well, here is my baby sweet, 
Following me round on his restless feet, 

Smiling on me thro’ his soft blue eyes, 

And gladdening and brightening my in-door skies. 
And baby’s father, with fond, true heart 

(To baby and me, home’s better part)— 

His face is sunshine, and we rejoice 

In the music heard in his loving voice. 


So why should we heed—as the days go by— 

The gloom or the light of the weather and sky 

Of the outside world, when we're busy all day 

Manufacturing sunshine which fades not away? 

With smiles, with kisses, with peace and with joy— 

Father and mother, and baby-boy— 

We are living each day in the sunshine we make— 

And God keep us and guide us for love’s dear sake! 
Mary D. Brine. 





SPECIAL ‘‘ Peace Meeting” was held on Tuesday 
JX morning, March 10th, by the New Century Club, of 
Wilmington, Delaware. The meeting was held in the 
large drawing-room of the handsome club-house, and was 
largely attended. The Stars and Stripes and the Union 
Jack were draped in fraternal union as a decoration for 
the stage, and patriotic hymns were a feature of the oc- 
casion, the ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic” beginning the 
programme. The following questions, submitted through 
the Delaware Peace Society, were considered: 

1. Do we wish the governments of the United States 
and Great Britain, by formal treaty, to establish arbitra- 
tion as the method of concluding all differences which 
may fail of settlement by diplomacy between the two 
powers? 

2. What is our opinion of war as a mode of deciding 
controversies between the United States and Great Britain? 

The voice of the meeting was solidly for peace and ar- 
bitration, and even the speakers appointed to present the 
warlike side of the discussion acknowledged that their 
heart was not in the subject. An interesting account of 
‘*War in the Old Testament” was given by Mrs. Laura 
W. Webb, and the president, Mrs. Frances 8. Garrett, 
followed with a strong paper upon ‘‘ The New Dispensa- 
tion,” relegating war between English-speaking nations 
to the past. Mrs. J. Frank Ball read an original poem 
upon “ War,” which was much applauded, and Mrs. 
Charles R. Miller gave interesting extracts from Charles 
Sumner’s Fourth-of-July oration. The vote was then 
taken, and was overwhelmingly for arbitration. 


Women are frequently seen at the old - book auction- 
room on Wabash Avenue, Chicago, which is to the book- 
lovers of that city what the establishment of Bangs & Com- 
pany is to New York bibliophiles. The auction -room 
where the books are displayed is up a flight of stairs, and 
an anteroom, crowded with old pictures, must be crossed 
to reach the long dingy apartment where the books are 
ranged in rows on counters along the walls. A glass case 
in the centre of the room holds rare editions or works of 
especial value. The light comes feebly through dusty 
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window-panes, but the dimness and the grime seem to 
have no terrors for the searchers after possible literary 
treasures. The books usually come from English libra- 
ries, and consist largely of classics and standards, in sets 
and singly. The women who come here are rarely fash- 
ionable dames, but are usually school-teachers, or bear the 
stamp of those who are forced to practise plain living in 
connection with high thinking. They come while the 
books are on exhibition before the sale, and make their 
choice, catalogue in hand, but they rarely do the bidding 
themselves when the auction comes off, deputing the work 
to some male relative or friend. 


Edward Littlejohn, who recently died in Quebec, began 
his service to the English government as a page to Queen 
Victoria while she was still a child in the home of her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent. The page, a bright, hand 
some lad, was of the same age as his royal mistress, and 
was her constant attendant in her walks and drives. 
When he grew too large to be a page he was given a post 
in the household of the Governor-General of Canada, 
and continued to hold office under successive Governors 
General until the time of his retirement in 1890. The 
Queen never forgot him, sending him occasional gifts and 
messages; and when the Prince of Wales first, and later 
the Princess Louise, were in Canada, they were bearers to 
the old servant of remembrances and tokens of regard from 
the Queen. 


Street-cleaning by children seems like a novel philan- 
thropy, but it is one that exists iu fact in both New York 
and Brooklyn. Colonel Waring was the first to invoke 
the aid of the little ones for cleaning the streets, and his 
plan has been adopted by the Women’s Health Protective 
Association of Brooklyn. The street is the play-ground 
of the children of the poor, and their nursery as well. To 
show them the beauty and the necessity of keeping things 
in order is to beget in them a feeling of local pride about 
their especial neighborhood and a desire to improve it. 
They are taught not to scatter the contents of ash-barrels 
and refuse - boxes, but to pick up from the streets the 
fruit skins, papers, and tins carelessly scattered by their 
indifferent elders. In Brooklyn the children are asked to 
form themselves into a league, and to sign a paper de- 
claring their desire to aid in keeping the streets in order. 
The dues are five cents a year, and the reward, aside from 
philanthropic satisfaction, is a pretty badge of membership. 


There are many whose attention has never been directed 
to the course of free lectures given by Columbia College, 
and who are therefore missing much that is interest- 
ing and educational. Lectures have been given during 
March at Cooper Union, Tuesdays, at 8 P.mM.; the Museum 
of Art, Saturdays, at 11 a.m.; the Museum of Natural 
History, at 8 p.m. the same day; and Hamilton Hall at 
the university, at 4.30 p.m. on Mondays and 8 P.M. on 
Thursdays. The lecturers were Professors Sprague, Van 
Dyke, and Van Brunt, and Mr. George W. Warren, of St. 
Thomas’s Church. The Thursday lectures at the univer 
sity will be delivered by Prince Walskousky on Russian 
History and Literature. For these, and those at the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, tickets may be obtained from 
the secretary of the college. To the others no ticket is 
required. 


The Galatea collection of books relating to woman, 
which Colonel T. W. Higginson has accumulated through 
much careful effort, is to be given to Radcliffe College. 
There are about a thousand volumes in the collection, all 
relating to the specified subject, and Colonel Higginson 
has stipulated that his gift be not separated and scattered 
about with miscellaneous books, but that it remain intact 
in an alcove alone. His hope was to write a book which 
should give the cream of all for the perusal of those who 
have no time to delve in libraries. 


The faculty at Yale College have granted the college 
navy permission to go to Henley to try their crew at the 
next regatta, but they have imposed conditions which 
make life hard for the crew, although meeting the ap- 
proval of parents who send boys to college for something 
besides athletics. The faculty have declared that no oars- 
man shall sail for the great race who is conditioned in his 
studies. 


Lord Rayleigh, the discoverer of argon, succeeds Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, who himself succeeded Faraday, in the 
appointment as scientific adviser to the Trinity House, the 
English Pilotage, and the Light-house Board. The post is 
one of honor and dignity. 


Although the memory of Audubon is perpetuated in 
Audubon Park, in this city, as well as by his published 
works, no portion of the tract of land contained in Audu- 
bon Park, and once owned by the naturalist, has descended 
to his family. All was lost to them by litigation and in 
other ways, and the ladies who represent the family in 
New York now keep a school near Trinity Cemetery. 
A set of the original edition of Audubon’s famous work 
recently sold for eighteen hundred dollars, but the only 
copy of their grandfather's magnum opus owned by the 
Misses Audubon is a late and not especially valuable edi- 
tion. 


There has just died in England, at the age of ninety-six, 
a clergyman, the Rev. Sir John Warren Hayes, Bart., who 
was the oldest Freemason in the United Kingdom, the 
oldest baronet in England, and the oldest clergyman in 
the Established Church. 


Since the death of Eugene Field the famous “‘ Saints’ 
and Sinners’” corner at McClurg’s has practically ceased 
to exist. Indeed, it was always more or less mythical, 
and owed its wide reputation chiefly to the imaginary 
meetings Field reported with apparent seriousness in his 
“Sharps and Flats” column. vies were nine members 
of the Saints’ and Sinners’ coterie, the sinners outnumber- 
ing the saints two to one. The latter were three very 
well known Chicago clergymen. The “sinners” were en- 
gaged in literary work, of whom Field was chief. Thus 
far the amusing, if fanciful, account of their reunions has 
only appeared in fugitive form, but even the newspaper ac- 
counts of it, sparkling as they did with Field’s own pecul- 
iar humor, have given the ‘‘corner” a reputation among 
authors all through the country, 





PARIS. SPRING COSTUMES. 


‘ILK costumes, which have been so much the fashion 
\O this winter, are still to be all the style this spring and 
summer. Félix is making up a number, and the one 
shown in the front-page illustration is quite a favorite 
model. It is of the stiff silk, green, with black satin 
stripes, while all over are bunches of roses showing 
through the black and green. The skirt is not cut very 
full, and is quite without trimming. The corsage, which 
is particularly grace ful and odd, has sleeves of green vel- 


vet, while a deep collar of silk falls over the sleeves, and is 
drawn down into a point at the waist, both in the front 
und back. This collar is finished with a deep full ruffle 


of black mousseline de soie, while a ruche of the same is 
put inside the big rolling collar 

The smart hat worn with this costume is in toque shape, 
put forward over the forehead in the new way of wearing 
its. It is of black velvet covered with a cream lace veil 
ustened down at the back with a large buckle. On either 
side are green birds with stiff tail feathers. 

I'he charming tailor-made costume shown is of mixed 
blue and gray cloth. It is for a walking costume, and 
while quite plain in effect, is so made as to be suitable to 
wear for calling and informal receptions. The waist is made 

ymewhat on the model of a short jacket, but is tight-fitting 
I'here are three pleats in front, which show between them 
1 vest of dark blue velvet. The pleats are held down by 
cross-straps finished with three small buttons at either side 
hese buttons can be either in gold or silver The sleeves 
which droop towards the elbow, are trimmed below the 
elbow with three straps, also finished with small buttons, 
like those on the waist Narrow lines of the blue velvet 
are on the outside seams of the sleeves. Two narrow lines 
of blue velvet are on either side of the front breadth of 
the skirt. They start close together at the waist, but widen 
gracefully towards the hem of the skirt, where they are 
caught, by three of the straps like the waist and sleeve 
trimming 

A dainty touch is given to the costume by the broad 
band collar of Liberty silk of pale blue, pleated very full 
on a bla ok satin ribbon. Three choug of black satin rib 
bon finish this collar, which is adjustable to any gown 


i7 THE WALDORF. 


See illustration on page 257 


NE of the most striking features of New York to-day 
( is the large number of great hotels which have 
sprung up as though by magic in the last few years, lift 
ing their heads high over the dwellings of the city, as 
tho igh threat ning the comple te extinction of the house 


FRONT VIEW OF PARIS COSTUME ON FRONT PAGE 
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and home, and the house-and- 
home life, still surviving under 
their gloomy shadows. From 
Union Square to the uttermost 
limits of Harlem they tower— 
vast, diversified, and innumer 

able. Some whose names were 

but a few years ago synonymous 
with the greatest luxury of the 
city are now lost sight of in the 
overshadowing crowds; for hotels 
have their day, and pass, like all 
things terrestrial, from poets and 
presidents to bonnets and butter- 
flies. There is one among these 
vast new caravansaries which, for 
the present at least, is the fashion 
of New York and the Mecca of 
the visitor—for nowhere in the 
world, with the possible excep 

tion of Shepheard’s in Cairo, has 
any one hotel come to play so 
important a part in the social life 
of a great city as does the Hotel 
Waldorf in New York. The 
country cousin finds compassed 
within its walls the very essence 
of the metropolis; and no matter 
at what hotel he may stop, his 
visit to New York is in no way 
complete until he has taken din 

ner or supper at least once or 
twice in the famous palm-room, 
where, duly sapeunaed and awed 
by the presence of the celebrities 
who surround him, he dines in 
silence, broken only by the whis- 
pered communications of his 
friends respecting the identity of 
some fresh arrival as the turn- 
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FRENCH TAILOR GOWN. 


stile doors empty into the corridor and hall the endless 
stream of people, many of whose names, and even faces, 
have, through the agency of the public print, become as 
familiar to him as those of his own towns-people. 

Dignitaries of the church and state, members of the 
diplomatic corps on their way to Washington, politicians 
and city reformers, artists and writers, editors of great 
newspapers, makers of magazines, leaders of society, dis- 
tinguished actors and actresses, millionaires whose names 
are household words through all the world, professional 
beauties whose costumes and whose movements are chron- 
icled at length in the Sunday papers, financiers whose in- 
fluence is so powerful that the government is not ashamed 
to ask their aid in critical times, Wall Street men who 
have made lucky turns in the market, men from the race- 
tracks who have been fortunate enough to pick the win 
ners, and now and then men whose known source of in- 
come is even more precarious than that of those last men- 
tioned—all are deposited one at a time in the hallways by 
the revolving doors, which turn like great mill-wheels as 
they are restlessly pressed by the endless tide of human- 
ity constantly flowing in and out. 

In the rotunda or palm-room the dining commences 
early, as some of the diners are advertised in great letters 
on the bill-boards around town to appear in the perform- 
ance of tragedies, comedies, and light operas at the leading 
theatres in the evening, and so they have to hurry off early 
in cabs and hansoms to their dressing-rooms to make up 
for their parts, just as some of the people who are to form 
a part of their audience later on are seating themselves at 
the tables under the palms. Then the room rapidly fills, 
the busy waiters lean to catch the orders and bustle about 
to arrange the tables, and the Hungarian band, stationed 
near an open window opening on the main stairway, tunes 
up and commences its programme. The corridors are 
filled with people watching the latest arrivals, who have 
stepped from their carriages, wrapped and hooded, and 
who, having unfolded and burst into full bloom in the 
cloak-rooms, make their way down the hallways. 

(Continued on page 258.) 
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(Continued from page 256.) 

Soon the palm-room is filled, and Oscar, the dictator of 
that much-desired dining-place, stands at the door and 
explains to insistent guests his utter inability to provide 
more tables in a place already over-crowded. The Hun 
garian band makes vigorous but unsuccessful efforts to 
dominate the ever-increasing hum of conversation that 
fills the the waiters, driven to their utmost ca 
pacity, rush about with anxious and distracted faces, and 
the sound of corks popping in every direction proclaims 
gay iis height Soon little blue wreaths 
of smoke ascend here and there towards the dark glass 
dome from some of the tables where the men are taking 
hurried puffs at their cigars, and then there is an exodus 
for the theatres, in which nearly half the diners join, leav- 
ing the room so much quieter that the band stops playing 
Wagner, and revels through a czardas in sheer delight at 
having the chance of being heard. Then a few late-comers 
find seats, and the more leisurely diners proceed with their 
repasts, which are sometimes prolonged until the first strag 
glers from the theatres wander in, when there commences 
a repetition of the lively scenes of the early evening; for, 
as the various places of amusement close, the restau- 
rant fills again, with an even more brilliant and a decided- 
ly more heterogeneous assemblage than at the dinner hour. 

From eleven until one they pour in. The Hamlet who has 
won international renown, and whose evening's work has 
prepared him for a substantial supper, puts aside his mel- 
uncholy and discusses things dramatic with friendly critics, 
The little dunseuse whose bewitching grace has captivated 
the town sits demurely in a corner and critically considers 
the society people who are pointed out to her by her escort. 
Camille, whose realistic death-scene has perhaps thrilled 
you only half an hour ago in the theatre, comes in very 
much alive, and scans the menu eagerly; and then later on, 
as the stream of carriages rolls home from the opera, one 
and another stops and deposits its freight of beautifully 
dressed women and smart well-groomed men at the doors 
of this well-ordered bohemia, and the room is once more 
filled to its utmost capacity. 

When the late suppers are finished, and the people from 
the opera have re-entered their carriages, the room soon 
empties, and the tired waiters no longer suggest additional 
orders, but look wearily and reproachfully at the few 
groups that linger at one or two of the tables, until they 
too take their departure. The gorgeous Turk in his lav 
ishly cubectienel costume and red fez has long since de- 
serted his brass coffee-pots in the Oriental room, and the 
turnstile creaks wearily as the last departing guest from 
the café pushes his way out and hails a night-hawk, and 
then the chairs are piled up on top of the tables, the 
waiters hurry home, the scrub- women bring in their brooms 
and pails, and the evening at the Waldorf is finished. 

All the other hotel restaurants in.the city are almost en- 
tirely given over to the stranger within our gates, but 
here is the chosen gathering-place of New York society, 
which comes here to see and to be seen. During the 
week of the Horse Show the rooms are so crowded with 
the Rotkaway and Westchester sets and other horse-lov- 
ing people that they overflow into the adjoining café, 
which is brightened for the time by the unfamiliar spec- 
tacle of bonnets and flowers and gay silk wraps within 
its walls. The café is a great gathering-place for New 
York men from half past five until seven in the after- 
noon, and any unusual disturbance, such as a panic in 
the Street, or a rumored war with England, brings them 
from their clubs in shoals to discuss the situation, to 
suggest financial remedies, or to listen to Colonel Storm, 
from Texas, who proposes to enlist a battalion of Waldorf 
volunteers, which he cheerfully consents to command 
during the few weeks which, he thinks, will suffice for the 
utter aupihilation of the British Empire 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
“1 KNOW MY FaTE.” 


UT the next morning after Sylvester's visit from Mr. 
I Mareptos, and that daring pact between them, there 
came an announcement which threw him into a kind of 
vanic, now that his mind was made up to rescue Mary 
lee from matrimony against her will. Immediately after 
breakfast Mrs. Bacon called him aside. 
Well, Mr. Sard, I suppose you've heard the news al- 
ready.’ ‘ 

No, Sylvester had not. But presently he did hear it. 

Miss Mary Dee was to be married at no further date than 
on the following Monday evening, at half past seven o'clock 
in the parlor. Each and every body under Mrs. Bacon's 
roof, and certain outside guests, were to be present. The 
future Mr. and Mrs. Saul Jarvie and Mrs. Dee would sail 
for London at daybreak on Tuesday, leaving the house for 
the steamer on the conclusion of the simple and informal 
reception that it was proposed to give. he whole affair 
had been so long in preparation that it could be readily 
accomplished in this unexpected hurry. The matter had 
been decided by the principals and Mrs, Dee—late on the 
preceding evening. 

‘And, Mr. Sard, the reason why I thought you’d know 
of ii almost before you were downstairs is this: Mr. Jar- 
vie, very much to the taste of Mrs. Dee and Miss Dee, 
wants to pay you quite a special compliment in the ar- 
rangements.” 

Sard was so astonished and disconcerted that his tone 
was almost angry as he asked, ‘‘ Pray what sort of a com- 
pliment, Mrs. Bacon?” He scarcely could speak composed 
ly. The wedding almost immediately! 

“Mrs. Dee told me before breakfast that Mr. Jarvie in- 
tends asking you to be his best man. Mrs. Dee intends 
to give the bride away herself. Of course Mr. Jarvie has 
but just met you, and the ladies know you only slightly. 
But you have been Miss Mary’s teacher, and Mrs. Dee has 
a great respect for you—and Miss Mary approved. Mr. 
Jarvie has few acquaintances in the city.” 

Sylvester bound She approved? Really, that was as 
if the girl were determined to make him the witness, stand- 
ing by and consenting, to her martyrdom. He was less 
pleased with ber assumption of the martyr’s wreath—her 
bridal one—than ever. But he could not well refuse. Be- 
sides, he was just now too disturbed to do so. 
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‘I shall be much honored,” he managed to say. ‘‘ Mr. 
Jarvie will probably speak with me in course of the 
morning.” 

All the time Sylvester was asking himself how soon he 
could meet with Mary Dee. He would not rudely break 
the news of the intentions of Mr. Mareptos. But he would 
at least urge her not to yield to despair, as she had done 
the evening before—not to surrender herself without a 
struggle, without hope—and he would manage to bring 
her again to consent to an interview with Mr, Mareptos, 
and to another between Rood and himself, if nothing else. 
Of all things, first of all things, he must basten to Mr. Ma- 
reptos, to give him this news, to abide by his counsels. 
Why despair? Mr. Mareptos was a host against any prob- 
lems of time and circumstance. He pinned his faith to 
Mr. Mareptos. 

He had no pupils that morning until eleven o'clock. 
He hurried down stairs. Mr. Jarvie met him. He begged 
Sard to excuse him for stopping him. He led him into 
the parlor, and there asked him to be the prominent 
walking gentleman in the forth-coming event (it was dra- 
ma, to Sylvester's knowledge) on the nuptial evening to 
come. Sylvester, embarrassed, now found himself pledged 
to his amiable office. He veed not have undertaken it, 
but he did so. He left the house, not much pleased with 
himself. It was nearly ten o’clock as he reached the ho- 
tel. His card was sent up to Mr. Mareptos. 

Word was returned that Mr. Mareptos was not in his 
room. He had taken a hand-bag and gone from it not 
fifteen minutes prior to Sylvester's coming—so the cham- 
bermaid said. Nor had he mentioned at the desk where 
he was going, nor for how much of the day he would be 
absent. Sylvester had to return, much disappointed, leav- 
ing a note of urgency. Hours were precious; but he must 
perhaps wait to give Mr. Mareptos this news until he 
should be his guest in the evening. 

Mrs. Dee came out as Sylvester re-entered the house. 
She looked in high spirits and general satisfaction. A 
cab waited for her, Miss Dee within it. Sylvester caught 
a glimpse of Mr. Saul Jarvie and of the young lady’s im- 
passive set face in profile. She bowed gravely 

** Delighted that you will be so very good as to help Mr. 
Jarvie,” Mrs. Dee remarked, with empressement. ‘‘ Every- 
thing will be simple—but I want it to be in suitable taste, 
you see.” 

Sylvester tried to catch Mary Dee’s eye. She did not 
turn toward him again, and he had no excuse to approach 
her there and then, nor would such a word serve him. No, 
He contented himself with carefully inquiring how Mrs. 
Dee had rested, and was properly gratified at the reply 
that she had slept well, and was so ashamed of her extraor- 
dinary misconduct up in his room that the kindest thing 
that could be done to her was not to speak of it again. 

He reached his room. How could he manage his inter- 
view with Mary? How far could he trespass against Mr. 
Mareptos's injunctions? With or without that liberty for 
her encouragement, what could he do to nerve himself 
against fate. Pshaw! She was a fool! He was a fool! 
Everybody was a fool. 

At noon came an interval from teaching. She came in, 
suddenly, softly, like a ghost, as he sat thinking and try- 
ing not to think of her. He could see now how ill look- 
ing she was; but with a firm step and in a firm voice she 
said: ‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Sard. I am an intruder again, 
you see.” 

**I have been watching, waiting for a chance, for one 
word with you. Miss Dee, was this thing at which I am 
so surprised—” 

‘*Mr. Jarvie told me that he had talked with you. 
Thank you. I would rather have you of the company 
than any one else in the house. You have been a friend, 
Mr. Sard. I shall always regard you as such.” 

She refused the chair he offered, and looked away from 
him. 

‘* Is that all that—that you have come to say to me, Miss 

” 
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‘**Oh, I forgot! I saw that you shared my alarm as to 
Mrs. Dee’s accident last evening. I was disturbed. So 
was Saul—Mr. Jarvie. She is as usual to-day. I pre- 
sume she was more or less upset by the coming of Mr. 
Jarvie without even a telegram beforehand. It was odd 
how the armor there terrified her. But she is in the best 
of health this morning. We bave just come from the 
confectioner’s, where we went to arrange the entertain- 
ment.” 

He could not endure her manner, her reserve. 
she, too, gone or going mad? 

hope—I hope, glad as I am to know of Mrs. Dee’s 
being in health and spirits—that you wish to say to me— 
to hear me beg—” 

Stop,” she said, sharply, turning her sad eyes on him 
with peculiar directness and sad authority. ‘‘If you wish 
to allude to—to those personal confidences in which an- 
other man than Mr. Jarvie is so concerned—if you feel 
that you should now urge me to expect what you urged 
me to expect the other day—then I must ask you to be 
silent. Then was then, Mr. Sard.. Nowis now. Of such 
counsels, no more. I said so, you know. I beseech you 
—do not disobey me.” 

** Have you any right to throw away effort—nay, your 
right to be happy? Do you believe that duty kills feel- 
ing? For Heaven’s sake, for your own sake, it should be 
otherwise.” 

‘‘ILam no longer unhappy. I know my fate. I have 
accepted it. Feeling is over—save the feeling that I yield 
wisely, as I must.” 

‘* You must not. Even now! No, you must not!” 

‘*T assure you I have ceased to wish that any other end 
to my ate and—my troubles—my fancies—would 
come, Mr. Sard. Ishall be Mr. Jarvie’s wife. I beg you 
to follow my example. Forget that any other marriage 
might be possible for me—and happier. Let me, let your 
sympathy for me, pass wholly out of your heart. I have 
thanked you for it. Ithank you again. It is misplaced 
—now. Besides, it is not likely that we shall ever meet 
again after this week. Remember me kindly (if you must 
remember me) as one who appreciated your intentions for 
her; and do not think of me as a wavering girl, who did 
not know her own mind, who called her cowardice duty, 
and who perversely allowed a dreadful chance to mar her 
life.” 

Her manner took away his confidence and resolves at 
the first sentence she uttered. She spoke like a spirit 
cast in chains into the Land of Despair, and addressing 
the {riglteved auditor from the depths of her living tomb. 
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**You cannot be aware of what you are thinking of 
doing. Of what you say. You are morbid in this sacri- 
fice. Filial duty? Why, you consummate it dumbly, 
selfishly, not even in self-respect! Did I not tell you—” 

‘**T have forgotten many things that you told me. Many 
things that I have thought. Since yesterday I have lived 
much—years, centuries, Please do not remind me of that 
conversation! All that you can do is to be the best man 
at my wedding.” 

**But Mr. Rood! The man who loves yon! Have you 
written him? Do you mean to write him? I declare, I 
believe you are capable of not doing so! It is likely that 
he will accept the condition of affairs, lamblike and sub- 
missive!” 

‘*Mr. Rood may not have returned to the city yet,” she 
replied. ‘‘I hope that he has not. I have written him. 
Will you kindly give Gilbert this letter and this packet? 
I could not ask any one else. I came for that. It is ad- 
dressed to the office where he gets his letters when here. 
It explains everything. J shall not see him again.” 

She held out the letter and a packet, probably contain- 
ing other letters. Sylvester took them, too abashed and 
discouraged by her manner and words to dissent from any- 
thing. He realized that here was a state of a young wo- 
man’s emotions that was out of his contesting. Even Mr. 
Mareptos could not “induce” this subject to anything. 
She had made herself the ally of her fate. 

“*T will give them to him as soon as I can find him,” he 
said, mechanically. ‘‘ Will nothing shake your firmness— 
your cruelty?” 


‘‘Nothing. I have no longer need of fearing the conse- 
quences. on the person—that I have begun to be and 
shall be. I must go now. I sball probably be too busy 


to see you again—at least alone. Nor would it be well. 
So, once more—thank you. Saul will have not only a 
best man, but one of the best and kindest men in the whole 
world. Good-by, Mr. Sard.” 

She left him. 

Whether or not Miss Dee might care to have Gilbert 
Rood more tardily apprised of things, Sylvester found 
him downtown at four o'clock, just returned from Alba- 
vy—found him at the sacrifice of two or three lessons. 

As a consequence, Sylvester passed through one of the 
most memorably painful interviews that he has ever num- 
bered among his confidential experiences. Gilbert Rood 
was first incredulous, and disposed to throw the intruding 
gentleman out of a fourteenth-story window. Then he 
grew bewildered; then stunned. But his surprise as- 
sumed presently its most vehement phase. He raved—he 
swore a8 only an pace lover can swear. By Heaven 
above them, the girl was mad! There were two insane 
women—not one! And not a word with him, and none to 
be! Did she think that he could tolerate that? Did she 
know him so little as that?—‘‘ Yet she warned me, long 
ago, that it might have to come so; and I promised not to 
coutradict it if so. But to the devil with such a submis 
sion! She is mad!” 

“She fears her weakness, poor girl! But courage! 
courage, Mr. Rood! You and I may be able to accom- 
_ a change for the better between now and Monday. 

You will believe that you have a friend ia me? I am 
sure of that. And now I want you to come to me this 
evening—carefully, not identified—but without fail. I 
may be able to give you further evidence of it.” 

* What do you mean? What can any friend do for me, 
— help me to kill Jarvie or myself?” 

**I—I cannot tell you now. I will explain—whatever I 
can —to night. That is, if there be anything worth ex- 


plaining. But don’t be so wild-headed as to talk of kill- 
ing anybody. In God’s name, no!” 
fe wrung the young man’s hand. Distressed at his 


haggard face, he bade him farewell till evening. Mr. 
Mareptos must not be annoyed by this physical and actual 
intrusion, into their league and secrets, of one surely en- 
titled to take active cognizance of it. He dreaded lest 
Rood should, indeed, be planning murder—or suicide, out 
of hand. That possibility was at least—a possibility. 

Sylvester hastened up town. He stopped at the hotel. 
Mr. Mareptos had not yet returned. His note lay uncalled 
for. There was nothing to add to it but another more 
urgent. He was due at a pupil's house now, and had to 
run to make his hour and time good. It was not a par- 
ticularly inspiriting lesson to Mr. Mullins. 

When he returned to West Forty th Street it was 
approaching six o’clock. Mr. Mareptos had not appeared, 
and there was no note. Doubtless he was dressing, even 
now, at his hotel. But the dinner hour arrived, and. the 
Greek was not on hand to keep his solemn engagement. 
Sylvester waited half an hour over the time. Then he 
went down alone into the dining-room. He excused his 
guest to Mrs. Bacon, who had ordered a cover to be laid 
for “Mr. Casimir” at Sylvester's table. The Dees had 
not been at home all day, and they dined out, en famille. 
After all, Mr. Mareptos could not have been presented. 
But that seemed a secondary necessity now. 

Dinner was long past. The evening advanced. No 
Mr. Mareptos. Sard was more and more uneasy, racked 
by nervous impatience. He telegraphed Mareptos. Last 
evening, when the urgency of their action had been so 
much less developed, his fellow-conspirator had appeared 
fully to appreciate the need of making the most of every 
hour. And now he was missing! Rood was coming! No- 
thing had been planned yet! 

Rood came. He was determined to have an interview 
with Miss Dee. As the young lady was not at home, he 
could not meet her. He talked now of pistolling Mr. Jar 
vie before going away that night, or at least before the 
wedding arrangements could progress much further. He 
became definite in such a project to a degree that made 
Sylvester quite nervous. The older man and the younger 
had two hideous hours together. Neither Mr. Mareptos nor 
a word from himcame. Sylvester would have anticipated 
the hypnotist’s consent, and tuld young Rood all about the 
Greek and all about their covenant. Surely he should! 
But now—now it began to dawn on Sylvester how like a 
fantasia it was. How shadowy, how irresponsible! Was 
not Mr. Mareptos and all that he had boasted of his ability 
to do, the thinnest fabric of irony and brag and delusion? 
He managed to dismiss Gilbert Rood at eleven o'clock, 
making promise of delivering a letter from him to Miss 
Dee early next day. Before he went to bed he betook 
himself yet again over to that hotel. Mr. Mareptos was 
not to be found. His trunks and his room waited his re- 





urn. 
The next day was Sylvester's busics: iu the week. He 
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had not a moment for anything except his fessional 
duties. He was able. however, to give Miss See the let- 
ter and parcel from Mr. Rood; encountering her with her 
mother in the parlor after breakfast, and being presently 
left alone with the young lady for some instants. Miss 
Dee looked, recognized the handwriting, and then with- 
out reading the letter she tore it in small fragments and 
dropped it and the packet in the grate, evidently consid- 
ering examination of either not desirable. Before Sylves- 
ter could remonstrate, Mrs. Dee, Mr. Jarvie, and Mrs. Ba- 
con came in, The details of the wedding ceremony, of 
Mrs. Dee’s managing, were reviewed. Sylvester retired, 
more discomfited than ever. It can be said here that if 
he had received no pleasing impressions of Mr. Jarvie’s 
personality hitherto, these interviews did not afford them. 
Still—he could not lay anything to Mr. Jarvie’s charge, 
save that he was an individual out of place, and some 
years older than Miss Mary Dee. 

Sylvester had no mind to stir up inquiry as to Mr. Ma- 
reptos in the hotel, and, possibly, so to bring about a batch 
of newspaper paragraphs. But at four o'clock his ex- 
treme particularity carried the questions further than on 
any other occasion. Lo, a hack-driver for the house iden- 
tified Mr. Mareptos to a hall-boy as being the gentleman 
that he had driven in great haste on the previous morning 
to—the Pennsylvania Railroad Station, its ferry! Sard 
rushed off to Van Zile’s studio—to no comfort; alas! to 
most unexpected certitude. For Van Zile had received a 
note from Mr. Mareptos, dated at the Windsor, mention- 
ing that he ‘‘ would be out of town on private business 
for a day or so.” That was all. Disguising his wrath, 
it nevertheless boiled now in Sylvester's bosom. 

“The man is a cheat and a charlatan! He bas become 
afraid to go on with this affair, and has run away, or is 
shut up in the hotel now, impudent farceur/” Sard’s 
prop had vanished. It had been a fool’s bauble, hung 
with shells and straws! 

Gilbert Rood came back that night, though Mr. Marep- 
tos did not. Sard ventured to send down stairs another 
note, which was of no service, as Miss Dee ‘‘ begged to 
be excused from the favor that was requested.” Sylvester 
had actually to hold Gilbert Rood in by main force to 
keep him from invading Mrs. Dee’s drawing-room, re- 
solved on making a scandalous and utterly useless scene 
—a tempest that might well drive Mrs. Dee out of her 
senses, himself out of town, and for which Miss Dee might 
properly never forgive the young man. He kept Rood 
with him until midnight; and, partly in caution, partly 
in nervous excitement, Sard walked half-way up to Har- 
lem with him, through the chill promenades of the Park, 
listening to the grief of an ill-used lover, to whom Sylves- 
ter now could administer no comfort. 

The succeeding day, Sunday, was never less a day of 
rest to poor Sylvester. He had his organ and the raw ma- 
terial in his choir; no hint of Mr. Mareptos—he did not 
care for any now; and after church he must needs go to find 
Rood in the latter's lodgings. The young man was abso- 
lutely ill, and in bed—for which latter imprisonment Sy1- 
vester could not be unthankful. He met Miss Dee exact- 
ly once—a meeting that he understood she managed care- 
fully to permit with her fiancé present! 

Mareptos! Mountebank, swindler, cynic, traitor! Syl- 
vester would not have wasted an epithet on him had he 
been master of his temper. Unfortunately he could not 
do what he would willingly have done—dismiss Mr. Ma- 
reptos from his mind with quintessent contempt. So he 
cursed him up hill and down dale instead. 

He found poor Rood the picture of misery. He had not 
slept; he had taken cold; he was so despairing as to be al- 
most resigned. All that Sylvester could do was again to 
lend a patient ear. Presently Gilbert bade Sard open a bu- 
reau drawer. 

“There’s something you'd better take with you,” he 
added 

Sylvester put the pistol carefully into his pocket. He 
felt very much as if it had gone off there when Rood, 
leaning one arm on the pillow, said to him determinedly : 

I shall be well enough to-morrow to come to that 
wedding!” 

** You shall do nothing of the kind, Mr. Rood, worse or 
better.” 

‘* You cannot prevent it. And I shall come. Listen! 
I pledge you my honor that I shall harm nobody, that no- 
body shall see me save yon. She shall not.” 

‘* Please explain yourself.” 

“Early in the evening I shall steal up to your room. I 
shall sit there, by myself, quite. I will sit there until it’s 
over—and she has gone away. Then I will come back 
here, feeling that I have bidden her good-by indeed. Yes, 
and said good-by to love and such cursed foolishness ”"— 

Sard would have stopped his lips, but could not. 

—*‘and be a man, living only for men,afterthat. Do not 
gainsny me. If I can breathe and move I shall be with 
you to-morrow evening.” 

Sylvester found that objection to this boyish and quix- 
otic piece of sentimentality was futile. It only excited 
the discomfited lover. He would keep the young man all 
night if he came. That he would do well to compass. 
“Very well—as you please,” he replied. ‘I should say 
that you could not select a more painful ordeal. I think 
a lively theatre would be better.” 

The day of Mary Dee’s marriage dawned. Sard was 
necessarily engrossed all the morning and until the middle 


of the afternoon with the rehearsal for a school concert, , 


under his supervision. He made one last inquiry at the 
hotel, and heard the stereotyped reply on scornful accept- 
ance of inquiry—Mr. Mareptos had not returned, nor had he 
communicated with the hotel since his absence. Various 
parcels and notes had arrived for him, from tradesmen 
apparently, and awaited his advent. 

‘Curse him and his coming back!” soliloquized Syl- 
vester. ‘I shall inquire no more, nor take any pains to 
remember that I have been a fooled fool!” 

There had been no rehearsal of the ceremony, and none 
was to be. The bride was, of course, invisibie now to any 
except oue or two ladies in the house. Mr. Jarvie came 
twice or thrice to Sylvester on certain questions of the ar- 
rangements. The day faded. Toward dusk a stir and 
condensing of interests pervaded the roomy house. As 
everybody in the house was to be of the wedding party, 
and the caterer was making preparations obviously lavish, 
dinner was practically dismissed. The large parlors were 
full of potted flowers and garlands and bouquets. Mr. 
Jarvie had insisted on taking that —- on himself. 
There was talk of certain handsome wedding-gifts; and 
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about a fine pearl brooch Sylvester knew something. Mrs. 
Bacon was a a flurry of gratified responsibility and dig- 
nity. 

2 Altogether it is quite an elegant occasion, Mr. Sard— 
is it not?” she asked. ‘‘ And such a splendid match!” 

Sard bowed, and wondered if really nobody besides 
himself perceived that it was an occasion, “elegant” or 
not, from which all the joy and sunlight and cheer of 
a true marriage was utterly absent. His thoughts were 
dully funereal now, though he smiled mechanically and 
moved about actively. 

He was dressing early for the ceremony (expecting Rood 
nervously withal), in order that he presently might join 
Mr. Jarvie down in Colonel Ackerman’s room, occupied by 
the Australian. And then a knock came. 

**Come in,” he called, expecting that it was Rood or 
one of the servants. 

A gentleman with a bag in one hand and a cane in the 
other, on which cane he leaned, paused on his threshold— 
with a sweet smile. It was not Gilbert Rood. 

Sard dropped his clothes-brusb. 

‘*Good-evening, my dear Mr. Sard,” said Mr. Mareptos, 
setting down the bag and taking a slightly limping step 
forward. 

**Mr. Mareptos!” 

‘* At your service. How are you?” 

‘Where in the name of all that is inexcusable oes 
been hiding?” Sylvester cried, as the door closed. ‘‘ What 
a trick, what a cruel, unforgivable trick is this which you 
have played me?” 

“TI? I played you a trick? Where have I been? In 
Philadelphia! In Philadelphia, my good sir.” He spoke 
with a gentle graduation of protest in his tone. ‘* You 
seem upset. Didn't you get my note?” 

‘‘No, I did not get your note! I waited, I inquired, I 
even searched the town for you.” 

“Ah, what a pity! Ten thousand apologies, twenty 
thousand! For”— 

‘They are late—like your presence. But I have con- 
cluded that the latter is not valuable in emergencies.” 

—‘‘I wrote you early on the morning of my leaving that 
a telegram came to me before breakfast from a platform. 
agent, and that I must get to Philadelphia before noon, 
and remain overnight, breaking my dinner engagement. 
I gave you in my note an address, and begged you to wire 
me if anything made it advisable. I could not finish my 
business until this morning. I had not heard from you. 
I managed to strain my ankle. I thought I could safely 
do what you Americans call ‘ take things easy,’ and I have 
done so. But I’m afraid I have misbehaved. I found 
your note at the hotel aud heard of your inquiries. I am 
here—almost without washing my face and certainly din- 
nerless. When in the world did all this haste about Miss 
Dee's marriage begin? Really, is it to-night?” 

Sard held up a white boutonniére. 

“The ceremony takes place at half past seven, down- 
stairs,” he replied, with bitter rebuke in his voice. ‘‘ It is 
six o'clock. I have undertaken to stand up with the groom 
to see the girl become his wife. It seems to me, Mr. 
Mareptos, that you have made game of me and of a sad 
story, now nearly completed, with no obstacles from you 
—or anybody.” 

Mr. Mareptos sat down. 

**My excellent friend! Oh, my amiable Mr. Sard! I do 
not, I should not, wonder that you are vexed with me, un- 
der the circumstances. No, no; I excuse it.” 

‘Thank you.” 

‘* But as to my having injured my usefulness in this— 
this delicate matter, I doubt if you are right there. 1 
greatly doubt. It is often better to act, when one really 
can be effective, without preconcertment, sur le champ. 
I have found this to be true before—and with your kind 
help I will try now to prove as much.” 

‘*What do you mean? I am out of all humor for mys- 
teries, and I have no faith in yours,” Sylvester exclaimed, 
angrily. 

Mr. Mareptos smilingly overlooked his irritation. ‘‘So 
I perceive. Mr. Sard, suppose you cease to be unneces- 
sarily—and unkindly—excited, and sit down and talk with 
me for a few minutes. Wait—keep cool! Perhaps, de- 
spite your loss of faith in me as an aide-de-camp or a doc- 
tor, you will yet agree to give me opportunity to show my 
good intentions, my poor abilities. And, first, have you a 
spare suit of evening clothes?” 

Sard sat down. He had the spare suit. 

‘*T wonder if it will fit?” remarked Mr. Mareptos, medi- 
tatively. ‘“‘lhopeso. And now—” 

The room was filled with a conversation so low that it 
could not have been overheard, as had been the other one, 
in the same spot, a week before Mary Dee’s marriage 
night. 


(To BR CONTINUED.) 
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Wersu Rarentr.—For chafing -dish receipts see Bazar No. 34 of 
Vol. XXVIL., also the cheese receipts in No. 6 of the same volume, and 
some supper receipts in No. 80 of Vol. XXVL 

Franors.—Your coins are neither of them mentioned in the list of 
rare United States coins, and are therefore worth probably but little 
over the face value; exactly how mach only 8 dealer can tell you. 

Do.iy.—Read about spring wraps under New York Fashions of 
Bazan No.9. Plain velvet is more fashionable than the brocade, and 
can be trimmed with jet and chiffon. 

Lavreate.—Ruskin was never poet-laureate. The next after Lord 
Tennyson is the recently appointed Mr. Alfred Austin. If by laureate 
ballad you mean the first poem written after his appointment, it is 
that on Jameson's raid in South Africa, which has been widely cir- 
culated in the papers. 

“Mary Smrru.”"—As an only daughter you are entitled to ‘* Miss 
Smith” on your cards, but it is more customary for so young a girl 
to adhere a while longer to her Christian name. 

. A.—You wonld better buy black satin or brocade than black 
silk for the skirt. A very good satin duchesse can be bought for 
80 cents a yard that will look better and wear better than a silk at 
the same price. A colored satin waist covered with fancy net will 
look well with the black skirt, and you can have pink, blue, or green, 
as you choose. ‘’here are some novelty goods in black that would 
make a nice cape for an elderly lady, but the plain cloths are really 
more satisfactory and can be bought in light weights. 

G. R. P.—Blue muslin frocks should be made up over white slips 
to look as dressy and light as possible. Make the skirts very full, with 
insertion of white Valenciennes. Have a Spanish flounce a quarter of 
a yard deep, with horizontal bands of insertion finished with a lace 
edge. Cnt the lining of your waists low, but be sure to have the 
welats themselves high in the throat, The Marie Antoinette fichus 
are always becomiug. You could havé them trimmed with two ruffles 
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edged with lace. Wear either big hata trimmed with pink roses or 
flower bonnets made of roses and forget-me-nots, and carry bouquets 
to match, Have sashes of white taffeta ribbon, and you can put knots 
of the ribbon on the flounce if you like. Do not attempt any short- 
waisted picturesque effects, for some of the six bridemaids would sure- 
ly look badly. 

8. A. H.—A light-weight Henrietta cloth, nun's veiling, or even 
a dull crépon will make you a handsome dress and quite suitable. 
The former two materials are more deep mourning than the crépon, 
but the latter you can wear as you do not wear a crépe veil. An 
India silk all-black waist would be a wise addition to your costume. 
Black and white shirt-waists (not white and black) are suitable for 
mourning wear in summer. There are any number of pretty wash 
mere in black to be had. Black dotted muslins, black lawns and 

atistes, all make up charmingly, and you can even wear those that 
have a varrow white line if you use dull black ribbon for trimming. 
Chiffon trimming is suitable, and apparently is as much the fashion as 
ever. 

Mavame.—Both black satin and black brocade skirts are in fashion 
—if anything, the black satin are the most in style. Different waists 
will be worn for some time, although there is an effort to push them 
away. Grass linen and batiste dresses need lining. Silk slips are very 
fashionable, but an inner skirt of the same material is also in style. 

Spxire.—You will be obliged to have your skirt gored to make 
your costume look in style. The polonaise back you must cut off 
and make into a full-skirted basque. It is rather late in the season to 
make up your silk with velvet, which would really look better with it 
than anything. There are flowered taffetas which dressmakers are 
using with plain silks, and one of these might be good. The sleeves 
of all gowns and coats are to be perceptibly smaller, so that perhaps 
your tailor-made coat will be in fashion again, 

A Sussontuer.—Black gros grain silk is to be in fashion again, and 
ou ought to have a very satisfactory gown made of your material. 
‘he skirt, plain and gored, should be quite wide around the bottom 

The waist, cut in a basque effect with full skirts, should have a full 
vest either of white or some color—plain satin or flowered silk—pre- 
ferably green satin. A high stock-collar of the satin, and a lace jabot 
that can be added at will, will give a dressy look to the gown, which 
will be suitable for all the occasions you wish to wear it, 

Seven Years’ Sussoniser.—aA reefer jacket or a covert coat is the 
correct wrap for a girl of six. Shoes with spring heels and round, not 
pointed, toes, of pebble goat or dongola kid, with patent-leather tips. 
A sailor hat for ordinary wear or a broad-brimmed low-crowned soft 
straw trimmed with a wreath of flowers. An Easter costume of light- 
weight serge or camel's-hair made with skirt and jaunty coat would 
be quite appropriate, but there are some novelties in mohair cloths 
which will made up in the spring costumes, There is no reason 
why a member of the Episcopal Church should not attend “* Shake- 
speare Club” meetings during Lent, but that is a question that only 
your own conscience can answer. The effect of your example is what 
you must consider in the matter more than whether you personally 
receive any injury. 

E. J.—Taffeta silk makes the best sleeve lining; if silk is too expen- 
sive, a cambric called rustieline is the next best material. 

Youne Matron,—The sample of grenadine you enclose can be made 
becoming by making it up over a colored lining. The skirt should be 
plain and fall, pot sewed in with the seams of the lining. A full vest 
of the same color as the lining covered with jabots of white lace will 
look well, and you can use black satin sleeves if you have not enough 
of the material itself. If you do have the sleeves of black satin, you 
must have some blaek satin ribbon bows on the waist. Blouse-waists 
of washable material worn with serge skirts will not look well on a 
girl of six or seven years of age unless she is phenomenally tall. The 
entire suilor suits of serge or washable material are preferable. 

8S. A. T.—A figured taffeta silk with two waists, one cut low; a pretty 
lawn, violet, or black and white; coat and skirt of mobair or serge 
with shirt-waists; and a dotted muslin—will be quite sufficient. The 
dotted muslin can be made with two waists, and various ribbons and 
fichus will help immensely in giving different effects, both with the 
taffeta and the muslin. 

ns. W. H. B.—A girl of sixteen should not wear a low-necked frock 
—that is, according to the latest dictates of fashion. The silk with 
Dresden figures you suggest is quite suitable, but for a ball gown a 
high-necked silk waist is almost too warm. The sheer muslins and 
organdies made over silk slips are exceedingly dainty and becoming. 
The lining of the waist can be cut low, leaving only the organdie or 
muslin over ihe shoulders, Ribbons not over four inches wide are 
more fashionabie than the wide sashes. The simpler the frock is made 
the smarter it will look, and you can use as many ribbons as you 
please “a pale tints are the most youthful. 

R. H.—White dotted muslin (the medium dot of which you speak) 
will make a fashionable dress for what you wish, more so than will a 
challi; batistes are very fashionable also, Either batiste or muslin 
should be made up over a colored slip, and lace insertion should be 
used in trimming—the Valenciennes from au inch to two inches in 
width. The color of the sample you enclose is very good, but the 
taffeta silks have superseded the soft silks for the present, and it is 
doubtful if you will be repaid for making over the dress. If you do 
decide to attempt it, you would better cover the silk waist you already 
have with écru batiste. The double ruffle on the skirt should not be 
removed, as it gives fulness, and your skirt needs that if it is only four 
yards wide. 

Mantan D,—There is not much difference in the style of the shirt- 
waists this season from Jast year. The bishop sieeve is the favorite. 
The high turned-over collars are much the same; the fulness at the 
shoulders has not been altered. The detachable collars are the newest 
fad about shirt-waists. 

H. M.—You can use the heavy white lace on your daughter's dress 
this spring, but do not put it on tuo full, and only use it on the waist. 
Separate silk waists and cotton shirt-waists are hh fashion still. See 
article in Bazar of January 18th, A girl of sixteen should wear her 
hair arranged low. A pretty style is to turn up the braid and tie it 
with a bow of ribbon at the back of her head. Jackets are preferred 
for girls of that _ 

Mes. J. M. E.—The silk and satin skirts are cut very much on the 
same patterns as last year, only flaring more than ever around the 
bottom. The breadths are only gored on one side. ‘The cloth skirts 
are not so wide as the silk ones; there are two or three styles which 
have been fully described in Bazar No. 10 in New York Fashions 
All tailor waists are not made with the lining separate from the ma- 
terial, and you will find it difficult to have it made in that fashion 
unless by some skilful tailor. See the directions for making a tailor 
waist in Bazar No. 34 of Vol. XXVII. The new mohairs are made up 
more with oe waists than coats. 

G, C. B.—You will find a costume made with coat and skirt the beet, 
for you can vary it with different fronts. The light-weight serges will 
not be too heavy in June, but yon will be much better satisfied with a 
blue than a black, and there are so many shades of blue to chovuse 
from that you can select some becoming shade. 

Russev.—Y ou would better line your white satin wedding-gown with 
poscntne, Do not use wadding as an interlining for the back breadths, 
ut use instead thin outing flannel. A facing of hair-cloth not over 
nine inches wide will be all the stiffening you need, with the excep- 
tion of a stee) braid across the front and side breadths. A muslin aud 
lace ruffle is preferable to a taffeta, but two small ruffies put on to 
lap just a little over each other look better than the one large one. 
You should have the train cut round instead of square, The sleeves 
should have only the stiffening the lining will give. You should 
make your black brocade gown with some color in the waist. The 
skirt of a brocade always looks best plain. The body of the waist of 
black and white satin is very effective. If you cannot afford to have 
both back and front of the black and white, have at least the front, 
and fill it in with white chiffon or sutin, Cut the back of the waist 
in basque style. 

Gauix.—Your question about the stiffening of the skirt has been 
answered several times before, and the article in the Bazar No. 10 
will tell you about the new skirts. Gathers are newer than pleats at 
the back of the skirt. The bishop sleeves are very popular this spring, 
and would look well in your silk. See the bishop cleoves in a gown 
on page 45 of Bazar No. 3. A bias raffle around the back extend- 
ing to the side seams or the first dart, as you prefer, will be the best 
finish to your waist. You can cut your waist square neck, and then 
fill it in with a pretty chemisette if you want to have it both for 
street and evening wear. vare revers turned back from the bust to 
the shoulders and faced either with black or white satin will be the 
best trimming; and if yoa have any white lace, you can cover the 
revers with it. Of course you can use a colored satin for the revers if 
you prefer. Green is the best color. 

Aones Croitsta.—A year is considered long enough to wear mourn- 
ing - your brother. Purple is the first color to be put on after deep 

R. 8. V. P.—Blazer suits will be worn this summer. The skirta are 
almost the same width and shape as last season, but the coats are 
shorter and the back is fuller; the sleeves are a little smaller. Four 
to five yards is the width for the skirt, which has stiffening around the 
hem about nine inches in width. The sleeves have a thin foundation 
for stiffening. With your dark gray blazer suit a fancy silk blouse 
would look best. There are some very pretty bright red silks covered 
with a ea in black and white that are exceedingly smart. A green 
with Persian pattern would also be effective. Your pink swivel ging- 
ham should have a full skirt with two rows of insertion around the 
bottom. The waist quite full, in blouse effect, should aleo have bands 
ee and a white stock-collar and white belt will make a pretty 
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CroTn Carpe wirn Brame 


For pattert lescription see No, VIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Spring Gown. 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 








A HOUSEHOLD FRIEND. 


VERY one is not aware of the number- 

4 less uses to which borax may be put in 
the household, as it is only two hundred 
and fifty years since its real nature was 
known, and the method of refining it was 
long kept a secret at Venice. It is, in the 
first place, one of the most powerful, if 
not, itideed, the most powerful, antiseptic 
known. Its uses in the arts, of course, are 
well understood, its power to dissolve me- 
tallic oxides, allowing fine colors to be fluxed 
into glass, its value in making enamel, and 
in kindred matters. But the housekeeper 
could much less afford to spare it than could 
artist or artisan. Once very expensive, it 
is now found in such apparently inexhausti- 
ble quantities in California that it is within 
the reach of all. 

It is priceless for its convenience on the 
toilet table; used to wash the head —as 
much as one can hold in the hollow of the 
hand to about a quart of water—it destroys 
dandruff, it allays the heat of sunburn, 
bleaches out tan and redness, helps freckles 
and moth to a great degree, in a weak solu- 
tion relieves inflammation of the eyes—as 
after crying and in rheumatic affections— 
and is an invaluable ingredient in almost 
every dentifrice and cure for canker in the 
mouth and for any gumboil. It cleans the 
brush and comb, and is a whitener and puri- 
fier ee used with discretion, as too 
much of it is too drying; it is good in the 
general bath after one has been exposed to 
contagion, and it is very efficacious as a gar- 
gle in mild sore throats. Care, however, 
must be taken to swallow none of it, as, al- 
though a few accidental drops swallowed 
might do no irreparable harm, large or fre- 
quent quantities are capable of ruining the 
kidneys. Moreover, if the spot of a mos- 
quito bite is wet and borax plastered upon 
it, all sting and itching cease very shortly. 

















Fig. 2.—Gown ror Strout Lapy. 


For pattern and description see No. I[. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Spring CLoak with Bev. Sieeves 
For pattern and description see No. VI. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Back or Brarwep Gown on 
PaGE 252. 


It has all these uses for the isolated 
individual, the lodger, the camper- 
out. But to the housekeeper it is 
unspeakably more valuable. 
Meats and fruits are now sent 
long distances when packed in it, 
and even fish are sent in its solu- 
tion a thousand miles. The hap- 
py possessor of a garden can lay 
away her early summer fruits— 
her currants and gooseberries and 
cherries, her blueberries, her dam- 
sons—in layers of dry borax, and 
have them fresh and sweet in the 
middle of winter, carefully brush- 
ing and washing them before 
bringing them to the table, and 
her borax is good for another sea 
son. The laundress finds it soft- 
ening hard water, whitening her 
clothes without destroying them, 
and removing the dreaded fruit 
stains, giving transparency to her 
muslins, and renovating her laces; 
the kitchen-maid finds it cleansing 
both her porcelain saucepan and 
her coffee-urn, and its occasional 
use sweetening tea-kettle and ev- 
ery pot she uses; the table-girl 
finds it giving a new lustre to her 
glass, lays her silver in a hot so- 
lution of it, and then does not have 
to cleanse it laboriously half so 
often; and the house-maid finds it 
renewing the brightness and color 
of her oil-cloth, and taking, as if 
by magic, all the finger marks and 
soiling from the wood-work she 





Back oF SprInG JACKET ON 
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Fig. 1.—CosTuME wira SeanGLep CoLLar li 
AND CUFFS. 

For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. \ 
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has to keep clean, and polishing off her win 
dow-glass as nothing else does. Of course ev- 
ery one knows its unrivalled excellence, when 
mixed with a little sugar, in ridding the house 
of insect pests; but perhaps it is not so widely 
known that, mixed with caseine, it makes an 
excellent substitute for gum-arabic, and that it 
is good in fixing many dyes. Meanwhile it af- 
fords one a line of thought quite remote from 
the merely material and practical ones, in ob- 
serving how out of the heart of the volcanic 
earth is provided a remedy for so many hurts 
and a help for such universal wants, making 
one ask if there is really no ail and no need that 
nature has not always the response for it. 


A GIRL’S DEFICIENCIES. 


( é : = f 
‘OME persons honestly think that there are many phys : : 
bO ical sports and exercises entirely unsuitable for girls, 
and not to be indulged in by them without grave injury to 
their constitutions. Girls have been laughed at for ages 
because they do not run properly, and because they toss 
a ball instead of throwing it. Now that they are beginning 
to learn, they are told that nature has made it impossible 
for them to accomplish these things in a scientific way. 

The facts of the physical development of women are 
proving this to be a mistake. Physicians and teachers 
tell us that it is true in a very light degree, if at all. It 
is true that her clinging skirts and her tightly ditting 
waists often make it wellnigh impossible for a girl to 
take any active exercise in her ordinary dress, It is true 
that she has usually less physical strength than a boy of 
the same age. It is true that girls are usually less dis- 
posed for active play than boys. 

But a girl has some qualities which go far to make up 
for these deficiencies. If she has less strength, she has 
more endurance. And perseverance and a determination 
to excel can overcome nearly all the drawbacks of her 
weaker organization. Many of these are imaginary. A 
short experience in healthy sport will convince her that 
she is capable of greater exertion than she supposed. 

But women are only now learning to conquer their 
bodily deficiencies, so it is wise for the girl to go slowly 
and carefully into unaccustomed exercise. Let her give 
herself all the chances of suitable dress, regular training, 
and a knowledge of the best way to do everything she 
undertakes. So she will have nothing to unlearn and 
nothing to regret. If she goes to work in the right way 


; Fig. 2.—Jacket with MILITARY Fig. 3.—Buack Satin Cape wit Fig. 4.—CostUME TO WEAR WITH 
there is no reason why she may not be as successful and BRAIDING. LACE. Suret- W aists 

as skilful as her brother in any field where they compete For back, pattern, and description see No. For back, pattern, and description see No. For description see patiern-sheet 
together. IX. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


IV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. Supplement. 
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1 HOUSE OF REST. 
‘¥~ intermediate time between being ill 
und getting well is usually harder to bear 
than the bed of sickness; for when one is at 
the worst there are many alleviations, even 
if the sick person is fully aware of pain and 


danger. Others are so interested in one who 


here to-day, may be in another world to-mor 
row. that no self abnegation seems too great, 
d-trouble is not considered in gratifying | 
the wildest Wants when those wants are like 
ly to cease at any time 
But for the sick one out of danger, the 
ilescent able t t up and take an inter 
( there is little provision m ade except for | 
t e who have sunny homes and plenty to 
| them 4 convalescent child is some 
times nearly heart-broken on missing the fa 
mniliar attentions and tender consideration of 
b seriou ness; and those whose maturer 
minds reach t much farther suffer terribly 
from th lepression unsympathetically de 
ribed as ‘‘not knowing what they want.” 
They probably do not know in detail; but 
the old-country phrase, ‘‘ wanting to be made 
mue¢ f,”’ describes their case in a few words 
The half-dazed sojourners in that bor- 
‘ lar between the two worlds really 
eed the conditions of life to be regulated 
with a view to their weakened frames and 
mind unl thrusting them out from the 
shelter of a hospital, without any intermedi 
ite stage, to the glare of « very-day existence 
is like the shock of a cold bath Yet in all 
the world’s years of progress, from the 
knocking of weaklings on the head to get 


them out of the way to the multiplying of 
retreats for the 


sick 


ind helpless, quiet, re 


fined home for chronic cases of illness, as 
we is for those not vet fully restored to 
heal re almost unknown 

Ir great city ot Brooklyn a place for 
the reception of chronk sufferers, as well as 
for those recovering from illness, had not 
been in existence, until the faith and energy 
f one devoted woman and her assistants 
succeeded in establishing St. Martha's Sani 
tarium and Dispensary, on the corner of 
I Street and Kingston Avenue It was 
founded five years ago, on a capital of hope 
ind faith, and the first contribution thereto 
Ww the modest sum of a three-cent piece 

The day of small things was not ce spised ; 
ind now two roomy frame houses, built some 
years ago for private occupancy, and an 
extra plot of ground for future extension 
testify to the success of the undertaking 
rh parlors of one house have been trans 
formed into a large sunny ward, with most 
contented - 4oking inmates, while upstairs 
ire private rooms and another large ward 

Sunshine and cheerfulness are the medi 
cines most in use at St. Martha's, and its 
home aspect is particularly noticeable. An 
atmosphere of refinement pervades the place, 
ind the large reception-room, with its taste 
ful though economical furnishing, wonder 
fully well-behaved house plants, and climb- 
ing ivy, is delightfully restful 

MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used fo ver fifty years by millions of 
mothers for thei dren w e teething, with perfect 
auccesms It @nothes the « d, softens the yume, allaye 
all pa res wind colic, and ie the best remedy for 
liarrhe Bold by gyieie in every part of the 
world I'wer tive ts a bottle.—[Ade.,) 
FREE TO BALD HEADS 

Wew 1 4 ion, free information how 
to g ha pon » be | head, stop falling hair, and 
remove s lineages Address, Altenheim Medical 
Diny : l n 20, Selves Building, Cincinnati, O 
—_ | 

Fioatine B x is w the only pure floating soap 
mad Be eu Dobbins'’s Soap Manufacturing Co., 

4 ip! , js om every wrapper and cake. Ask 

your g er for | Red wrappers. No chapped 
hands with Dobbins’s Floating Borax.—{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


21 Experts 3) 


compose the Bicycle Council 
that passes upon each detail 
of Columbia construction— 
engineers, metallurgists, de- 
signers, keen-eyed men of 
science. And they do no 
guessing. Back of them is 
one of the most complete 
Departments of Tests in this 
country. Such accurate 
scientific methods must pro- 
duce standard machines. 


BICYCLES 
Standard of the World. 


3100 next best 


To all Alike. $80, $60, $50. 

The Art Catalogue of Columbia and 
Hartford Bicycles is free if you call 
upon any Columbia agent; by mail 
for two Zcent stamps. 

POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 

Hartford, Conn. 

Branches and Agencies in nearly every 
town. If we are not properly repre 





Hartford Bicycles are 





For sale é 


THE SECOND OPPORTUNITY OF | 





sented in your vicinity Iet us know. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


| CASH’S 
CAMBRIC FRILLING 


The Most Durable Trimming for Ladies’ and Chil- 

| dren’s Underwear, Infants’ Dresses, also 
Pillow-slips, etc. 

NOTE THE DRAWING-THREAD WHICH 

wes THE TROUBLE OF CArNEnase 






vate 


mwa ws aw awawe vewvewvey 


They can be had either with the drawing thread, 
as in cut, or already ruffled and banded for sewing 
Can be had of the following and many 


on at once 


other dealers 





, —_ , ©: simetiie 7 ALLEGHENY, Pa.......--0+-e0se-o0eees Boggs & Buhl 
has in use proven itself one of the greatest of SUPPALO. ¥ y Soe a ay Sage Ay ong 
/ bon Ein » al , BALTIMORE, Ma... M. Cowman & Cc 

: roducing a elear, clean skin, and, i a shaasannate jordan, Marsh & Co. 
f j t perfect mip ”n hen 10 tle BROOKLYN, N.Y fourneay & Burnham. 
sie 2 amy Taken regu CRA MI iocies ccc ccsccesseael Wm. Taylor, Sons & Co 

i its effect will give satis fac- CINCINNATI, Ohi The H. & S. Pogue € 
. . ’ CNR Bi Rieshsnscccvccesccncosotees Marshall Field & Co 
n" t DETROIT, Mich., ewoomb, Endicott & Co. 
DES MOINES, Ia., eee . Younker Bros, 
DENVER, Colo., See Daniels & Fisher. 
Agreeable DALLAS, Tex Sanger, Bros. 
, HARTFORD, Conn.,..........+« Brown, Thomson & Co. 

Prevent rson are much surer than belated ANSAS CITY, M Emery, Bird. Thayer D.G. Co 
vars. A healthy condition of the Kida ;. CTE Tin... .ccasepsaiesees Seashols D. G. Co 
ane : — e Kidneys, Liver, MILWAUKEE, W T. A. Chapman & Co 
and Bowe 4 trongest safeguard against Head- MEMPHIS, Tenn Lowenstein & Bros. 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers MINNEAPOLIS, M Th nae & Co 





NASHVILLE 
OMAHA, Net 
PHILADEL PHIA, Pa 

PITTSBURG, Pa., 

PORTLAND, Me., 

PORTLAND, Ore 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1 Callender 
ROCHESTER, N. Y ° 
RICHMOND, Va 

ST. LOUIS, Mo 

SAN FRANCISCO, Ca oe 
SAVANNAH, Ga ° 


Sy rup of Figs 


s as a perfect laxative should and re- 


Perma- 


leansing 
eshing the system without weakening it 


yustipation and its effects 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant t 





nently curing McAuslan & Troup Co. 
Sibley. Lindsay, & Curr. 

Miller & Rhoads. 
Wm. Barr D. G. Co. 
mnor, Moffatt & Co. 


the taste and free from objectionable sub- Walsh & Meyer 


stances Physicians recommend it. Millions have SPRINGFIELD, M Forbes & Wallace. 

ater bah . eat ae o SYRACUSE D. McCarthy & Co. 
und tt invaluable Taken regularly in small doses, TOLEDO, Ohio. The Lica D. G. Co. 
effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting WORCESTER, M 


Denholm & MtKay Co. 


Send Ly new ILLUSTRATED BOOK, which will 
be mai by any of the above stores. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


y all Druggists 


Waltham Watches 
Made by the American Waltham 
Watch Co. are the best and most 
reliable timekeepers made in this 
or any other country. 


Ask to ste the name“ Riverside” or“ Royal” engraved 
on the plates, and always the word “Waltham.” 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 





THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA. TOMMY TODDLES. 


| 
| 
A Novel. By THomAs Harpy. Illustrated. | By ALBERT Lex. Illustrated by Peter S. 
New Edition, with Etched Frontispiece. NEWELI Square 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 | $1 25. 


THE BICYCLERS 


THE DANVERS JEWELS 

And Three Other Farces By JoHN KEN- | And SirCharles Danvers. Two Stories. New 
DRICK BANGS Illustrated 16mo, Cloth, Edition. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00 | 
Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Colored | 


Top, $1 25 A SOUVENIR OF “TRILBY.” 


the Lead 
Mr. HERBERT BEERBOHM 
R. STAPLEHURST. I'ree’s English Representation of Mr. Paut 
Author of ‘A Clever | M. Porrer’s Trilby.” In 
yst 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 folio, $1 00 


Seven Photogravure Portraits of 


ing Characters in 


ty W. Perr Ripce, 


Wife.” Pe 


Play, ** Port- 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. | 


fy lt. 


If not, why not? No other wheels in 

the world stand so high in the estima- 

tion of cyclists, because Waverleys are 

built on honest value lines, and the 
urchaser receives full value for the 
vestment. 


SEND TEN CENTS IN STAMPS FOR A PAIR 
OF OUR NEW CARD COUNTERS. 
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Vor. XXIX., No. 1% 


take the 


law in your own hands, ladies, 
when you ask for 


or aM . 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 





and don’t get it. Sentence such a 
store to the loss of your trade and 
give it to merchants who are will- 
ing to sell what you demand. 


Look for +S. H. & M.,”’ on the Label, 
and take no other. 


If your dealer will not supply you we 
will, 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M.Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


Invited 


to notify the manager 
of your progressive 
euchre or whist club 
that our Company 





supplies artistic score 
cards FREE to all 
clubs sending their 
address on postal. 


EVANOLA MFG. CO., 
249-251 Willoughby St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EVANOLA—Cream of Petroleum— 


is indispensable for the complexion 
All Druggists. 10 cents. 
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BICYCLE RIDING ACA DEMIES 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER OF EQUIPMENT AND 
SERVICE ARE CONDUCTED AT THESE CON- 
ey 8 ay een 


9-045, = Ave. 
y dan és en = 


Boston: 174 pn ne ny Zee. 
Brooklyn: 342-344 Flatbush Ave. 
Washington: 1325, 14th St.,N. W. 
Detroit; 201 Woodward Ave. 

OWLY THE HIGHEST GRADE WHEELS MACE 


RAMBLER BICYCLES 


are used. Salesrooms and renting departments attached, 
Purchasers taught to ride free. Handsome catalogues 


on application. GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 


EASIEST 2° REPAIR 
TASTES] 


<® 
wv 
~~ 


HARTFORD © 


SINGLE TUBE 





OTs R ubber 


orks Co 
(ionn: 


\ 


bartt 











MARCH 21, 1896, 


BEST& CO)", 









Gingham Dress. 
Neat patterns. Yoke 
trimmed with braid- 
ruffle over shoulder 
neck and sleeve 
trimmed with em- 
broidery—full skirt 
deep hem. Sizes 1 to 
2 years,—50¢. 

By mail, postage paid 
5 cents extra. 


EVERYTHING 
for BABY 
AND FOR 
CHILDREN 


of all ages— 


OOOH OO9O9OOOO 


For over 700 


other illustrations of the 
advan agss we offer— 
send for urspring cat2- 
lozue—free tor 4 cents 
postage. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. E 


FMLA D®®SFMOSS OOOO 


Tailor Made 
+ Suits, 


>OOO®@® 





> 
WwW: wish l 
fre 
reader of t 
BAZAR our new | 
Summer Catalogue ; 
of Suits, Skirts, etc 


and mo than) 
Firry Samp es of + 


the materials from { 


re 





which we make: 
these garments. ? 
We make every! 
garment to order 

and guarantee a? 
perfect fit We 

pay expressage. ; 


Our catalogue illustrates : 
:-New Designs in Tailor-Made, Outing and ; 
; Blazer Suits, $7.50 up. % 
Mohair and Brilliantine Suits, delightfully : 
, cool for Summer wear, $7.50 up. : 
<; Mohair, Cloth and Moreen Skirts, $5 up. : 
< Silk, Satin and Crepon Skirts, $10 up. 
<= Duck, Crash, Teviot and Pique Suits, $4 up. : 
2 Capes, $3 up. Jackets, $4 up. f 
: Aine finer garments and we send — of all grades. . 
Fite nad samp es DV return Mali 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
ig2 and 154 West 23d St., New York. 


for catalogue a 








The ONLY 
Stiff, Elastic 
and Resilient 
Interlining 
made. 


LASTS 
FOREVER. 








CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. Send for Samples.s 


HAIR CLOTH 


Is the interpretation of the words ** Stiff Interlin- 
ing."’ so much used in Fashion Journals. 
“OURS is PARAMOUNT, otbers subor- 

dinate’ 
“The Best is the Cheapest.” 
“Be sure you're right—then go abead.” 3 
“Abuse is not an argument against proper 


use.” 











f 


HorSMAN BicYCLE 
hit MAS WINGS =a 


OF The 


*) 41 SROADWAYEN YY: 
Send for Illustrated Bteyelo Cataleges. 








sells recitatic...sand 
BAKER#!5=:PLAYS 
HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 
Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 


dress on receipt of ten cents. 
a 


sae £783 Dr NAACTHOMBSONS EYE WATER | 














HARPER'S BAZAR 


e™ 









{NUBIA 


COTTON 


Dress Linings 


fr~e 


Fast 
Black 











Will Not Crock 













Look for this 
on every yard 


of the Sevage: (Gamaaadh 


moderate 
afford to line three dresses 
at the cost of one where silk 

ft is used, and as a lining it is 
~~ 4°—~ equal to silk in every respect. 


Sj 








Fashionable dressmak- 
; ers and ladies’ tailors 
use them in expensive 
gowns, in preference to 
silk. The cost is so 
that one can 


For Waist and Skirt. 





All Leading 
Dry Goods 
Stores. 


Med ich 





‘The New Manhattan | 


Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed, Steam 
Shrunk and : 
Fast Color 















Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color 


Manufactured by 


1g and 17 Mercer Street, 
New York City. 





occ cooorrr ss 


Ask your store-keeper for Puritan 
Pins—the only pins that don’t bend— 


if he doesn’t sell them, send us his 
name and your address on a postal, 
and we'll send you sample paper free. 
American Pin Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


nie Sede e Rede 


NURSERY CLOTH. | 


This cloth is of bleached muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, firmly quilted, 34 in. 
wide. Its utility in the family is obvious. Physicians and 
Nurses recommend it for bed pads; it is easily washed. 


MATTRESS PROTECTORS, 


made up of Nursery Cloth for all sizes of beds, bound 

ready for use, have now become an indispensable 

article. Dry-goods houses sell both these articles. 
Samples furnished on application. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO.,Laight and Varick Sts.,N. Y. 


ADVANTAGES OF PURCHASING BY MAIL 


through experienced and reliable services. 
references 

Misses CONKLIN 
8 East 42d Street, 


Highest 


& ARTHUR, 
New York City. 


and Athletic 


Corsets 


Soret Preston 
COMBINED WITH THE 
Shape and Gracefulness 
of all W. B. Corsets. 
Colors: 

White, Drab and Black. 
Prices, $1.00 4 $1.25 
at all retailers. If your 
dealer does not keep 

them, write to 
W.B., 62 Walker St. 
New York 


FRE ts! 


for set of 
assorted odors, dainty 
and lasting perfume. 





| 











B. Sachets 














‘Rebecca Harding Davis's 
New Novel 


DR. WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS. 


A Novel. By Resecca Harp- 
ING Davis. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


The influence of this book is nobly 
sweet, and we hope the book may have 
many readers.— Philadelphia Telegraph. 

Strong, thoughtful, and readable. 
Chicago Fournal. 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis has 
done few things of a finer literary qual- 
ity.— Philadelphia Press. 





The work is characterized by dra- 
matic vigor and fine portraiture of 


character.— Philadelphia Bulletin. 


Published by HARPER ¢ & BROTHERS, New York. 











The awarded at the Paris 
Exhibit on 1889. 


VELO 


TOILET POWDER — CEL. FAY, Inventor 


9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but t 








ra a 


SPECIAL, 
HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE. 


hose hearing the word “FRANCE” and the sicnature CH. FAY. 





PRIESTLEY’S 


" 


An idealized 
Black ‘ ‘ Henrietta 
Silk-Warp 6 HW My realized. 
ae Priestley” i Mark- What more can 
stamped on the selvedge. Trade- be said ? 











| 
| 


| The 
Vantine Scarf 


|is an ideal lady’s wrap—light, 
dainty, durable. 
Made of the finest Japanese 





silk, 1% yards square, it weighs 
less than half an ounce. In 15 
exquisite colorings. 
white, black, yellow, 
light blue, turquoise, cream, 
rose pink, salmon, nile green, 
orange, old rose, violet, 
heliotrope, cardinal, navy blue 


| 
| You can wash it and it its still 
the beautiful Vantine Scarf. 


- 


e By mail, postpaid, for $1.ag. Send 
« f for Vantine’s Tea-book, free. A. A. 
% ‘ VANTINE & CO., 877 and 879 Broad- 
\ way, New York 





| eon) 
Cuil ble we . 


Cotton Fabrics 
NOVELTIES. 


Printed Dimities, French White and Colored 
Piques, White Embroidered Nainsook 
and Mulls. 

Printed Linen Lawns. 
Plain and Fancy Linen Batiates. 





“ Anderson’ s° 
Celebrated gephy rs. 


Chené and Persian Designs, Shirting 
Cambrica, Cheviots. 


‘*Freres Koechlin’s 


ORGANDIES. 


| Glace and Stripe Batistes. 


Proadvoay Cc Rs 19th él. 









NEW YORK. 
Seeeeeeeeeees 
cs 
* 
¢ 
66 $ 
Pride «¢ 
of the 
West 
is the & 
7 
best * 
muslin : 
f +. 
od . 
pillow ra 
. 7 
slips . 
and ¢ 
shams.” . 
a 
Made in |1 and 1,5 inch widths > 
For sale by all retail Dry Goods Dealers. & 
wane 


‘Monarch 


Mounted on this king of epten| 
you are Monarch of all you survey. ; 
All nature is yours as you speed } 
along on your ride of health and } 
happiness. You can depend on the } 
MONARCH in any emergency 
There’s ‘‘Know How’’ in the making. 
4models. $80 to $100, fully guaranteed. For chil 
dren and adults who want a lower price wheel the 
Defiance is made in 8 models, $40 to $75. 


Send for Monarch book. 


Monarch Cycle Mfg.C 
Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

83 Reade Street, 
NEW YORK. 


CYCLES are a standard 


REMINGTO of excellence. Free Catalogue. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 3:5 Broadway, New York. 
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ANECDOTES OF ST. PATRICK. 


[FROM PERSONAL RROOLLEOTIONS OF FAMOUS PROPILE 
I HAVE NEVER Met.) 


BY ANNE WARKINGTON WITHERUP. 


An English member of Parliament having insinua- 
ted that St. Patrick was not really a saint, the good 
old fellow merely emiled and turned it off with a nod, 
— forgive yez, sorr, for the sake av yez ances- 
thora.” 

** My ancestors ?” queried the Englishman. 

“Yis,” replied St. Patrick. “Oi knew dthem well, 
Dthey wus th’ ownly shnakes oi felt bad about ban- 
ishin’ from home.” 


When asked how he happened to become a saint, 
St. Patrick remarked that it was because it was the 
only way he could work his miracles before good au- 
diences. 

“In dthim daas,” he observed, “‘th’ bairns nivver 
had birt’day parthies, an’ th’ business of sloight uv 
hand an’ pristidigitaation otal cud only be done 
boy sainte. Dthot's how oi tuk it up.” 


“Ie it true, St. Patrick,” a we of a London 
journal once asked, “‘ that at one time you made a pile 
of ice and snowballs and changed them junto a roaring 
fire by breathing on them, and so saved a lot of people 
from freezing to death ?” 

“ Oi did dthot saame ting,” replied St. Patrick, “ but 
it narely rooined me.” 

“In what way ?” asked the reporter. 

*‘None uv me frinds wad iver invoite me t’ their 
houses afther widout oi’d promish not to breathe at 
all, at all. And dthe insurance companies decloined 
to taak any risks on th’ churches in me diocess 
whoile oi lived, bad luck to "em !” 


An interesting bit showing a prophetic instinct is 
told in County Clare. One of the Druidical priests 
who didn’t approve of St. Patrick—and, indeed, they 

now! were his worst enemies—once asked him, 
“ Phwhere do yez ixpict to go to phen yez doi, Pat ?” 
“Oi dun'no’,” the saint answered. “New Yark, if 
it’s dishcovered in toime, oi guiss, maabe.” 


SLIGHTLY MIXED 
eturne from the celebration 


¥ SORIMMAGEK, BUT O1'D 


* ARBAH, 
NO OILDEA OLD 


' 


orr ovr wire vez! Ys've cor TWO FINGERS IN 


———————_ 


Inquraine Toverst (in an Oklahoma restaurant). 
“That is a novel idea of yours, surely, calling your 
guests to dinner by firing off one barrel of your shot-gun. But, pardon 
me, why do you discharge only one barrel ?” 
Praoramron Eanty Bie» Restaveant. “I keep the other bar’l to col- 
lect payment for the dinner with.” 
——— 
Mama. “Johnny, haven’t I told you that you must not go off this 
block 7?” 
Jounny. “ But, mamma, papa said I must not hit any boy who wasn't 
as big as me, and they're all littler than me on this block.” 
—— 


AN ENTERPRISING CITIZEN. 


On Sr. Parsicx’s Day Mu. Lowenerein, in OxDER TO DRAW 
TRADE, SUBSTITUTES A SHAMEOCK FOK TUE OUSTOMARY THEEE 
BALLS. 


FROM “AS YOIl 


BY WwW 


BIKE 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Aut. the world’s 
| he men and women merely « 
They have their headers and their punctured tires, 
At me man ir time rides many bikes, 
Hix acts being sever At firat the infant, 
r and squealing in bis nurse's arms 
hing school-boy, with new sprockets 
face whizzing like time 
: then the lover, 
ywe on a wheel “ for two,” 
And then the soldier, 
his safety, plunges on 
pon the startled foe 
ich not e’en cable-cars can wreak 
ves the father, portly and obese, 
to hold down 
The sixth age shifts 
ppered bloomerloon. 


Iv.” 


a wheel, 


master 


A COMMON EXPERIENCE. 
I paid two dollars and a half to see the Taming of the Shrew; 
I saw instead a large black hat, with roses and with feathers too. 
Once, when it swayed, I thought I caught a glimpse of gay Petruchio; 
But "twas eo short and quickly hid that I could not be sure, you know. 


aves 


Peuxine (fo Jenkins). “1 heard this morning that Barlow had been 
arrested. What has he done?” 
Jenkins. “ Everybody.” 


—__———— 
before **My dear,” said a sick husband, as he lay with his eyes closed, “I 
think my time has come at last. I can hear strains of the sweetest music 
that ever mortal ear—” 

“ That's a little German band on the street, John.” 

** That's so,” he said, rousing himself, “Tell ‘em to move on!” 


——_.———— 


“You are a frand,” said the Silk Tapestry to the nickel-plated Hair- 
Brush on the bargain counter. “ You pretend to be silver, when you are 
only nickel.” 

“Well, 'm not double-faced,” 
retorted the Hair-Brush, and the 
Silk Tapestry had nothing to say, 
for it was. The advertisements in 
the Sunday newspapers said so. 





And finally, last scene of a 
unge eventful bistory 
ess and mere oblivion 
teeth, sans eyes, sans everything but “ wheels." 
— 
" Growler, walking into the steamship office, ‘I 
ey's worth out of your line. fe didn't run into any- 
r go ashore on the Jersey coast. Just crossed easily 


» you propose to do aboat it?” 


—— 
te gpa “They say that Nature never 
wastes,” said the philosopher, 
“and yet Nature gives the biggest 
ears to the aes, to whom ove would 
never confide a secret.” 

“Thereby showing her wis- 
a dom,” eaikk Happicas. “If men 
He had no brake upon his wheel; would only whisper their secrets 

Vhat’s why the poor old wreck into asses’ ears they'd filud their 

. » i, for no ass 
Gave up the ghost, for he soon got confidence respected, f 
betrayed a friend. 
A break upon his neck! oe 
ww somta 
st has come between Dawson and his wife? 
happy together 
Semen t the chafir Mr. Huggins and Miss Dimple 
Poor Dawson had been discussing marriage in 
te an impersonal manner, when the 
Photographer, bat you don’t use this X-ray light in young lady announced her prefer- 
o you?” sald Chollie. “If you do I must go else- ence in this nf 
} iter garments are all flue and stylish, my shirt “The man marry must be 
ed and darned.” handsome, talented, amiable, 
courageous, and without a fault of 
any sort whatever.” 

“This is very sudden,” replied 
Mr. Huggins. ‘I thoronghly ap- 
preciate the honor you confer 
npon me, but you will give me a 
week to consider, I suppose ?” 


“What can it be They iG 
ed to be #0 
* Mrs g-dish habit.” 


d Mr. Stox, “ you don’t do anything bat play 
o do anything in the world to make a name 


Why, I've had my pictare printed in the Daily 
id the recurd for eighteen holes on the St. 


ST. PATRICK'S DAY IN THE COUNTRY—ERIN-GO-BRAY. 


AT HIS MERCY. 

“* Why isn’t it done 7?” 

In the private office of a large establishment just off 
the principal boulevard an excited and almost frantic 
elderly man had forced his way,and, his face livid with 
rage, he had shouted the words which open this story. 

The young man he addressed rose slowly from his 


TWO POINTS OF VIEW. 
Eruet (admiringly 
dancing-school sqit? 
Bousy (sympathizingly). “ Never mind, Tommy; 
you don’t look nearly a8 bad as Billy Barlow dues.” 
——_—___ 


* Oh, Tommy, is that your new 


NOT VICIOUS. 


Uh 


TueRE 06 ONK THING THAT ALWAYS GOr8 TO MY HEAD wuenever I tovon 1.” 


Wuat « tuat? 


My wat 


desk, and coming forward, placed himself directly in 
front of bie visitor. 

“Mr. Van Hopper,” he said, smilingly, “‘don’t you 
recognize me?” 

The elderly man passed his hand slowly across his 
brow as he looked long and searchingly into the face 
of the other, while his countenance changed color, as 
if in dim realization of what was to come. 

“Can it be possible 7” he muttered, half to bimself. 
“T thought—” 

“You thought,” interrupted the 
other, speaking slowly, as if to fur- 
ther enjoy the triumph which, after 
years of waiting, had now come 

“*you thought the young fellow 
that four years ago you so ruth- 
lessly scorned had sunk out of sight 
in the vast vortex of human society, 
never to show bimeelfagain. Since 
then, however, I have changed my 
business, and you are standing be- 
fore, not the love-struck youth 
whom you ordered away from your 
daughter's side, but a man of stand- 
ing In the community, and one who 
has you at last in bis power. Yes,” 
he continued, as he touched the 
bell, and rapidly writing out an 
order, handed it to the attendant 
who appeared, * you little thought 
at that time that the day would 
ever come when you would in igno- 
rance leave your hicycle to be re- 

aired at my shop. -When will it 

e.done ?” he continued, with a 
fiendish laugh at the man who cow- 
ered in front of him. “Oh, come 
around to-morrow, or the next day, 
and I'll report progress.” 

Tom Masson. 


> 


“It ought to be the easiest thing 
in the world to get rich nowadays,” 
said Mr. Harley, as he read the ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers 
“Yon can buy so many things that 
are worth $8 for $329. I wish I had 
a million to invest io shirt-waists 
and galvanized Saratoga trunks.” 


————___——. 


Bossy (seeinga British soldier for 
the first time), “ I suppose they have 
those little round hats shaped that 
way so they can carry their collars 
in them when they go to war.” 


** Boo-hoo-hoo !” roared Tommy; “ Billy’s eaten all 
my cake.” 

“ Yon said I might have a bite,” said Billy, “ and it 
isn’t my fault if my bite is as big as your cake.” 

exe 

Mamma. “ Russell, stop teasing your brother; I'm 
tired of hearing him cry.” 

Reusexut. “It won't make any difference if I do 
stop, ’cos if I don't tease him, he'll tease me and make 
me cry.” 


A COLD WAVE. 











SUPPLEMENT 


COWSLIP DESIGN. 
See illustration on page 266. 


f galt ‘all-over” design is intended for a 

square of embroidery, where it would 
be repeated four times, twice perpendicular- 
ly and twice horizontally. 1 itt then 
make a piece measuring witli The border 26 
by 36 inches. 

If a larger or differently shaped piece is 
required, half or whole of another repeat can 
be added in either direction. The most ef- 
fective material for this purpose is white or 
cream-colored satin, or, if preferred, a shade 
of pale green would be a good bac kyground 
for the yellow of the flowers. 


It is to be done both in outline-and solid | 
That is, the stems, flowers, and | 


embroidery. 
buds are to be worked solidly, and the leaves, 
except an occasional curled edge or shadow- 
ed part, are to be done in outline. Where 
the design shows sliadow in the leaves it is 
to be expressed by fine lines in ordinary run- 
ning stitch. The colors needed are 


must be chosen somewhat in reference to the 
background. That is, if white satin is used, 
the greens can be comparatively pale, but if 
green satin is chosen for the ground, the 
green used for outline must be strong enough 


to have as much effect as a lighter green | 


would upon white. Pale yellow can be used 
with the green in working the stems. 

Of course the flowers and stems must be 
done in a frame, but the outlining can be 
much more conveniently worked in the hand, 
on account of the many directions of the 
veins. The latter can be worked with a sin- 
gle thread of filoselle, but the outside line 
of the leaf will require two threads 
flowers should be worked with filo-floss in- 
stead of filoselle 

When the embroidery is complete, 
yiece should be tacked face down over a ta- 
Bic , and the whole back lightly brushed with 


lemon | 
and chrome yellows and two greens, which | 


The | 


the 


HARPER’S 


TO MAKE THE BEST FOOD. 
Mrs. Evren H. RICHARDS, Instructor in 


stitute of Technology, says: “ Baking pow- 
ders prepared from soda and cream of tartar 


maker’s name and label, much more reliable 


ration.” 

Many receipts are given in cook books and 
newspapers for making biscuit, cake, muf- 
fins, crusts, etc., in the old-fashioned way 
with sour milk and soda, or cream of tartar 
and soda. Ip every such receipt much bet- 
ter results will be obtained by substituting 
the Royal Baking Powder for the sour milk 
or cream of tartar and soda. Exactly the 
same gas—carbonic—is produced, but with 
the Royal Baking Powder there is avoided 





Sanitary Chemistry in the Massachusetts In- | 


chiefly are, when put up in tin cans with the | 


than any other form of bread-raising prepa- | 





all alkalinity or acidity in the food, one of | 


| which always results from the old-fasirioned 
| methods because of the impossibility of mix- 
| ing the cream of tartar and the soda or sour 
milk in the proper proportions. 
cream of tartar bought from the shops by 
the housekeeper is always impure, frequent- 


BAZAR 


g Womens 
And Women Only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, 
Sweetness, and delicacy of CuTICURA Soap and to 
discover new uses for it daily. 

In the form of washes, solutions, etc., for dis- 
tressing inflammations, irritations, and weaknesses 
of the mucous membrane, or too free or offensive 
perspiration, it has proved most grateful. 

CUTIOURA SOAP appeals to the refined and culti- 
vated everywhere, as the most effective skin puri- 


| fying and beautifying soap, as well as purest and 


Besides, the | 


ly containing alum, lime, and sulphuric acid, | 


while the cream of tartar employed in the 

manufacture of the Royal Baking Powder 
| is specially refined and chemically pure. 
With the use of the Royal, therefore, the food 
is rendered not only more perfect in appear- 
ance and taste, but more 
Household Journal. 


Always A ppetizing. 


At times when you relish nothing, a cup of Bouillon made from 


a stiff, cold starch, the flowers and heavy 


(Continued on page 


268.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


VORY 


, a 


IVORY 


SOAP 


“A good complexion needs 





























no artificial toning or height- 
ening.” Use a pure soap 
like the Ivory and leave 


nature to do the rest. 


The Procter & Gaware Co., Cin: 


| WALTER BAKER & CO. ma 


Established Dorchester, sean, 


Breakfast Cocoa 





Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.'s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
It bears their Trade Mark 
* La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 


S| 


restores the 
a moment equires 


“Culinary Wrinkles.” 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


MARIANI WINE — 


“IT 1S EXQUISITE IN TASTE—VIN MARIANI—IT IS HEALTH—THE ELIXIR | 


OF LIFE.” 


wholesome.— 


| THE ARLITINE CO., Norwalk, Conn. 


Extracto BEEF 


| \oeeraed gives a feeling of comfort oe drives away fatigue. 
only the addition of boiling water and a pinch of salt 


THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC — 


sweetest for toilet, _ and nursery. 
Sold th ut the w i especially by English 
American chemists in ant the ‘prineipal ¢ cittes. 7 Brit Po ot 
F Newsery & Sons, i, King Lond: 4 TrEs | 
Dave & Cura. Conr., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. 


HEADACHE CURED FREE? 


Arlitine Headache Powders. 


From a German Prescription. A remarkably quick 
cure. Warranted Harmiess. Sample free on re- 


Its making is the matter of 
Send for our little book 








FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 





Write to MARIANI & CO.., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, | 


Parts: 41 Bd. Haussmann. 
Loxpon : 239 Oxford St. 


52 W. '5th ST., NEW YORK. 





It is a food drink—the 
the weakened s ystem—a 


Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. | 





Sound and 


Refreshing | 


visits the nursing 
mother and _ her 
child if she takes 


pNHEUSE R“BUSCH', 


~ bine 


TRADE MARK. 


pas aid to nature in building 


i sh producer and blood vitalizer. 
| iT e palatable at ag of pure malt and hops. 


To be bad at all druggists’ and grocers’. 

resare by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION, 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 

Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklet and other reading matter. 











vio 





OLETTES 
rgaar’s Violets) ov 





CZAR 


CONCENTRATED 
PERFUMES 


| makes the Hair Soft and Glossy 


“Long ago distanced all its competitors.” 
—Medical Standard, Chicago. 


PACKER’S 
TAR SOAP 


“A medicinal and nursery soap of great value.” 
— The Sanitarian, New York. 


IT IS PURE, ANTISEPTIC, 
LATHERS READILY, 
SOOTHES IRRITATED SKIN. 


Its use for Bath and Shampoo gives one 
a sense of exquisite cleanliness. 


It removes Dandruff, allays Itching, 


; and 


WARDS OFF CONTAGION 


TRIUMPH IN COOKERY 
READY TO SERVE 





Send six cents in stamps and we will 
v N CAMP PACKING the goods. T 
‘* AN ACKING G COMPANY | | 
Indianapolis, I ] 








Don’t Paint Shingles—Stain Them 


There is a great difference. 


CABOT’S 
Creosote Shingle Stains 


color softly and richly, and pre- 
vent decay. Paint does neither. 

Creosote Stains are 50% cheaper than 
paint, and cannot crack, peel, or look 
shabby with age. 


Send for Samples of colors on 
wood, with Colored Sketches. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer, 


71 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 


Wedding 
Invitations 


Examples of the correct forms for 
1896 will be forwarded upon request. 


“THE WEDDING GIFT.” 


This booklet contains suggestions for 
Wedding Gifts and particulars of 

rice. Diamonds, Precious Stones, 
Shiverware, Art Works. Acopy will 
be forwarded to any address. 


The Bailey, Banks & 
Biddle Company, Philadelphia. 


_ 























This Little Maid in Red 


which you'll find 
on every box of 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


marks the genu- 
ine, and is a guarantee of the 


Best Silver Polish Known. 


Send for trial quantity 
Grocers sell it. and fac-simile of box, 


we ELECTRO onicen CO., 72 Soha St., New York. 


ODENTIA destroys rats and mice ondtindes 


soe tv Dr IAACTROMPSON) EYE WATER | 


L. aici WD (Orita-Perfumery) 44, place de la Madeleine. PARIS 
8 SR EE aS OR , . 
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without smell. No preparation. Jruegists or 
Rodentia’Company, 19 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


SUPPLEMENT 
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THE PRODIGAL SON.—From tue PatntTiIne By MURILLO, IN THE GALLERY AT STAFFORD House, LONDON 





HARPER'S BAZAR ‘ SUPPLEMENT 


ng ss ™ sulk ona “When itis MISS CORSON’S | For the Teeth and Breath. 
four inch border of velvet should BROWN LOAVES, 
pile bepcet nay Se Se eee lp Mise Sullet Corvun: An absolutely safe dentifrice, popular with refined people for over half 


vet he piece is embroidered 
bey . a ‘— a = Founder of the New York Cooking School. a century. os x) All Druggists. 
ning should be of silk of These little loaves were first 
v. This will make @| made for the Guards’ lunch 


ler which can be used as y " = 
cd cabinet or fora hang-| eons at the World's Fair; 
of '@ piano, and will quite | they offer a means for utilizing 


CANDACE WHEELER the cut bread on hand, besides 
being a very palatable hot | 
\N BCONOMICAL SUGGESTION bread, more easy to serve than | PuRE AND FRAGRANI 
N' ty - . “ae for the woman who has ordinary brown bread, and A small sample bottle free, if you mention Harver’s Bazar. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, 


the A. ~ ay. ; ae g ay oe much less troublesome to ie Haut & Rucker, Wholesale | Druggiets, New York buat 





& of articles for next winter at one make and cook. ; PLO ONS TTUTING. HIGHEST AWARD MUNICH INTERNATIONAL 
e she will have to pay for them : Os 9 LELED NTH RY HOME OF BREWING 


s from now Blankets are being | 
erywhere at a ridiculously low rate, 
eavy underclothing is marvellously 

Of course such articles of wearing 
owns vary in style 

r, but many of the 

with the fluctuations 

Blankets. duvets. woollen stock 


Sift two heaped teaspoonfals of Cleveland's 
baking powder and one of salt with halfa 
cupfal 0 flour. Soak enough pieces of white 
bread in cold water to fill a cup when the 
water is squeezed from them. Scald one 
cupful of Indian meal with as much boiling 
water as it will absorb. Mix together half a 
cupfu!l each of milk and molasses. Beat all 

ers, vests or combination suits these ingredients together with enough co]d | ‘ ‘ 
woollen walking-tights, etc. water to make a batter which will just run 

ve purchased toward the end of this | from the mixing bowl into small long oval 
eason and laid aside for next winter's use molds, such as are cast in iron frames of 
Each article must be carefully brushed and half a dozen; the molds should be heated 
rolled up into a neat bundle, in the middle — and well buttered. Bake the little loaves in 
f whi re secreted several pungent cam a moderately heated oven until they cleave 
phor bal 3 very pares l may then be from the sides of the molds, Spe them out, 
vrapped tightly with tar paper and packed | and serve them hot with good butter. 
way ina s t trunk in lumber-room or Be —_— 
tt Next fall, when her neighbors are pay 
ing seasonable prices for their winter ne 
ces es, our housekeeper will but have to | 
mopack her woollens, and will thus be saved 
i Strain upon purse and time 
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‘ The best grass fed cattle 4 
: are raised expressly for 
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 Liebig : 
‘-COMPANY’S 3 
‘Extract of Beef! 


4 and only the best parts of 
r the beef are used. ; 
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CARMEL “= 
SOAP / gape 


An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 


for 





“ There is no better index to refinement than the perfume one uses.” 


Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Imported by 


So delicate, # so dainty, # and so rare # are our two latest odors 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO 122 Pearl St. New York. 


wt VIOLETTE wt IMPERIALE -# 
@ aS Essence BOUQUET 6 CARMEN # SYLVA 


that they must instantly 2 find favor with the most fastidious. w The one 

Rune » Yiouers is a true » and perfect extract of the sweetest and rarest violets; .* the 
THE QUEEN OP PERFUMES other a sublime combination of exquisite perfumes, # unlike anything else 
If you want a real Violet | ever made. .* Containing no chemicals, they may safely be used upon the 
nes SO ae ae | most delicately colored fabrics without fear of saning, |r Beer 
No.47it Rhine Violets We have produced perfect flower extracts in Europe for one hundred 


It is not a combination of 


other scents, but is abso- years, and our reputation there proves that we know how. ws * 


lutely true to the flower 
Cut this advertisement 
out and show it to your a G. MOUSON & CO., 
dealer 
MULEENS & KROPF, “ow York, 0.5. Agvet PARIS # & & LONDON »# »& = FRANKFORT 
New York Office, 18-20-22 Washington Place. 


THESE FIRMS ARE THE AGENTS FOR THEIR RESPECTIVE CITIES: 
New York City, Jas. McCreery & Co. Pittsburg, Pa., Boges & Buhl. Milwauk +e, Wis., T. A. € —y 7m a Co. 
Baltimore, Md., Thomas & Thompson. Cincinnati, O., Wilmot J. Hall & Co. St. Paul, Minn., W. A. Frost & Ce 


Washington, DB. C., Edward P. Mertz. St. Louis, Mo., Leland Miller Minneapolis, Minn., ¢ ~H. Cirklen 
Detroit, Mich., Hunter, Glenn ‘& Hunter. 
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ae} HARTSHORD | WANTE aren hcbate 
ayy 0 t . 
Jp HARTSHORN vest couaes" 
= , Best sellers on 


WESTERN CORSET Pamir ies ouis, Mo. 
BREAKFAST—SUPPER, a 


E a P S ’ S : L, | ‘Miatibea’s pills for consti- 


enavesun.. comsiiieue. pation 10° and 25¢. Get the 


| book at your druggist’s and 
ee O CG O A go by it. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK, Annual sal # mors than 6,000,002 boxes. 

















